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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SIEGE OF THE ALAMO 
AND OF THE PERSONNEL OF ITS DEFENDERS* 


AMELIA WILLIAMS 
CHAPTER I 
THE TEXAN OCCUPATION OF THE ALAMO 


1. The Cwil Government at the Beginning of the Texas 
Revolution 


The proposal for a general consultation of all Texas had been 
made in August, 1835. It was to meet on October 15, but there 
was, in the first place, some misunderstanding concerning the 
place of meeting. Moreover, by October, many of the elected 
delegates were in the army with Austin before Bexar, so that 
those who did come together on the appointed day agreed to 
postpone the meeting till November 1. In the meantime, Stephen 
F. Austin had founded, at San Felipe, a sort of executive com- 
mittee, composed of the representatives of the local committees 
of safety and correspondence. This committee styled itself the 


*Five chapters of a thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University of Texas in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The first chapter, pre- 
sented here, describes the occupation of the Alamo by the Texas forces, 
following the expulsion of the Mexican troops in December, 1835. The 
second chapter traces the organization of the Mexican invading army, 
its march to San Antonio, and the siege and assault of the Alamo. The 
third chapter consists of biographical sketches of William Barret Travis, 
James Bowie, and David Crockett. The fourth presents a discussion of 
the problems and historical puzzles, connected chiefly with the personnel 
of the defenders of the Alamo. The fifth and final chapter gives an 
annotated and documented roll of the Alamo victims. 
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“Permanent Council.” It took charge of the work of organiz- 
ing the defense against the Indians, and of raising and supply- 
ing volunteers for the army. In fact, this “permanent council” 
was the only government that Texas had during October, 1835.1 

By November 3, a quorum of delegates had arrived in San 
Felipe and the Consultation began its sessions. The first thing 
up for consideration was to decide whether to proclaim independ- 
ence from Mexico, or merely to stand out for the maintenance 
of the federal constitution of 1824. By this time a strong inde- 
pendence party had developed. It was composed chiefly of the 
radicals who had made up the old “war party” of the previous 
two or three years; but the majority of the fifty-six delegates 
assembled in this convention were conservatives—members of 
the old “peace party.” Most of these men, perhaps, believed that 
sooner or later independence would come, but they deemed it in- 
expedient to take the step at this time. They argued: (1) that 
those who elected them had not instructed for independence, nor 
had they intended it; (2) that a premature declaration for in- 
dependence might alienate sympathy from their cause in the 
United States; (3) that a declaration to uphold the constitution 
of 1824 would enlist the sympathy and assistance of the Mexican 
Federalists.2, Consequently, the declaration as adopted merely 
proclaimed the causes for taking up arms, and asserted the claim 
of Texans to sustain, by force of arms, their rights and liberties 
under the federal constitution of Mexico as adopted in 1824.° 

Having defined the object for taking up arms, the Consulta- 
tion proceeded to organize a provisional government. This gov- 
ernment was to have a two-fold nature, providing for both the 
civil and the military organization. Garrison says, “both were 
triumphs of potential confusion and conflict of authority.”* The 
civil government was to consist of a governor and a lieutenant- 

"EK. C. Barker, “The Texas Revolutionary Army,” Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, IX, 227; George Lockhart Rives, The United 
States and Mexico, I, 286. 

"Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 16-22; William Kennedy, Texas, II, 488- 
489; John Henry Brown, History of Texas, I, 428. 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 522-523, Journals of the Consultation; 
E. C. Barker, “Declaration of Causes for Taking up Arms Against 


Mexico,” Texas Historical Quarterly, XV, 173-185; Vicente Filisola, 
Guerra de Tejas, II, 173-176; William Kennedy, Texas, II, 62-67. 


‘George Pierce Garrison, Texas, 197. 
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governor, both elected by the consultation, and a council, made 
up of one member from each municipality, elected by its dele- 
gates. But the powers of the government were ill-defined. The 
governor was to be “clothed with full and ample executive pow- 
ers,” and was to be the commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. The lieutenant-governor was to preside over the council, 
and perform the duties of the governor in his absence, death, or 
other inability. The council’s functions although chiefly legisla- 
tive, were to be also partly appointive and advisory; it was to 
enact such laws “as in its opinion the emergency of the country 
required, ever keeping in mind the army in the field,” and to ad- 
vise and assist the governor in the discharge of his functions. 
Provisional courts were also created. These were to administer 
the Common Law of England in all criminal cases, and grant 
writs of habeas corpus—all trials to be by jury. The Consulta- 
tion also adopted provisions for the organization of an army, and 
for military defense. There was to be a regular army, com- 
posed of 1120 men, and enlisted for two years, as well as an in- 
definite number of volunteers, variously organized.° A major- 
general, chosen by the Consultation, was to be “commander-in- 
chief of all the forces called into public service during the war.” 
As said, he was to be appointed by the Consultation, commis- 
sioned by the governor, and subject to the orders of both the 
governor and the council.’ 

Henry Smith’ of Brazoria was elected governor, receiving 


“Gammel, Laws of Tewas, I, 539-542, Journals of the Consultation; 
John Henry Brown, History of Texas, I, 394; Garrison, Texas, 197. 

*E. C. Barker, “The Texas Revolutionary Army,” Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, TX, 227. 

‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 543-544. 

*W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel Between Governor Smith and the Coun- 
cil of the Provisional Government of the Republic,” Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, V, 289-345 passim; John Henry Brown, Life and 
Times of Henry Smith; Lamar Pupers, VI, 178-179; Homer, Thrall, A 
Pictorial History of Texas, 621. 

Henry Smith was born in Kentucky but went in early life to Mis- 
souri. In 1821, he came to Texas, and after spending some time in a 
settlement on Red River, he removed to Brazoria, and became a perma- 
nent resident of that place, where he began teaching a school in 1827. 
He fought in the battle of Velasco, 1832, and was severely wounded. He 
was elected a member of the convention of 1833, and became an alcalde 
and acting political chief in 1834. He was sent as a delegate to the 
Consultation in 1835, and was elected by that body as the provisional 
governor of Texas. After Texas won independence, 1836, Smith was a 
candidate for the presidency, but was defeated. Sam Houston was 
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thirty-one votes against twenty-two for Austin. The fact that 
the radical Smith defeated the conservative Austin—that far- 
sighted statesman and genius of diplomacy—shows clearly that 
the sentiment for independence was already very strong in 
Texas. James W. Robinson® was elected lieutenant-governor, 
while Sam Houston’? was made major-general of the Texas 


elected president in October, 1836, and appointed Smith to his cabinet 
as Secretary of the Treasury—a position he filled with considerable 
ability. In 1840, he emigrated to California, where he died in 1853. 
Henry Smith was of medium height, quite fleshy, had fine social quali- 
ties, and was an interesting conversationalist; but he was extremely 
quick-tempered, and exceedingly obstinate in maintaining his opinion. 
He was one of the most radical leaders, first of the war party and 
later of the independence party. He was a true patriot, but had neither 
the intelligence nor the far-sightedness necessary for statecraft of the 
first rank. 

*W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel Between Governor Smith and the Coun- 
cil of the Provisional Government of the Republic,” Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, V, 278-338 passim; Thomas M. Marshall, “Diplo- 
matic Relations of Texas and the United States, 1839-1843,” Jdid., XV, 
289-290; Homer Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 605. 

James W. Robinson was a native of Ohio who came to Texas in 1835, 
and settled at Nacogdoches. He was a lawyer and a speaker of consid- 
erable eloquence. He was sent from the Nacogdoches district as a dele- 
gate to the Consultation, and was by that body elected lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Texas. When the council deposed Governor Smith he became 
the acting governor, and served the Provisional government in that 
capacity from January to March, 1836. He fought as a private in the 
battle of San Jacinto, and at the organization of the constitutional gov- 
ernment of Texas he was appointed a district judge, but soon resigned 
this office rather than preside at the trial of a personal friend. charged 
with a capitai offense. He was in San Antonio in 1842 when so many 
of the court were made prisoners by Woll. From his prison in Mexico 
he addressed a letter to Santa Anna—recently restored to power—in 
which he suggested as a basis for agreement between Texas and Mexico. 
He probably did this chiefly to secure his own liberty; at any rate, 
Santa Anna did release him and sent him with letters to Houston. The 
negotiations thus begun finally resulted in the establishment of an 
armistice between the two countries. In 1849, Robinson moved to Cali- 
fornia, but did not like the country and determined to return to Texas. 
He started back “home” in 1853, but died on the way at San Diego. 

*William Carey Crane, Life and Literary Remains of Sam Houston ; 
A. M. Williams, Life of Sam Houston; Jo. C. Guild, Old Times in Ten- 
nessee ; C. Edwards Lester, Sam Houston and His Republic; Grant Fore- 
man, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, 37-270 passim; Homer Thrall, 
A Pictorial History of Texas, 555-568; Caldwell, “Sam Houston,” Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, IX, R. G. Caldwell. 

Sam Houston was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, seven miles 
from Lexington on March 2, 1793. When he was fourteen years old 
his father died, leaving the family destitute. The widowed mother with 
her nine children moved to Tennessee, and settled near Marysville in 
Blount County. Here young Sam spent his time alternately at school, 
at farm work and in a store. Because farm and store work was irksome 
to him he ran away from home and joined a tribe of Cherokee Indians, 
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armies. Branch T. Archer, William H. Wharton, and Stephen 
F. Austin were appointed agents to the United States in the 
hope that they might negotiate loans and induce other means of 
assistance. 

It will be remembered that while the Consultation was in ses- 
sion the volunteer troops with Austin in command, were before 
Bexar. Austin was an organizer, a diplomat, a statesman, but 
he was not a fighter and the duties of military leader were irk- 
some to him, so he was glad to be relieved of the command of 
the army in order to prepare for the duties of diplomatic agent 
to the United States. The command of the troops in the field 
were left to General Burleson, but it was “Old Ben Milam” who 
led the Texans into San Antonio and compelled the surrender 
of General Cos on December 10, 1835. Milam was killed just 
as victory was assured, so Francis W. Johnson took his place as 
leader. After some haggling over the terms of surrender, Cos 
was finally permitted to march, under parole, beyond the Rio 


with whom he lived for several years. But having contracted a debt 
for clothes, he returned to his home and taught school until he had 
made enough to pay the debts. In 1813-1814 he fought in the Creek 
war and distinguished himself at the battle of Topeka (Horseshoe Bend) 
on the Tallapoosa River, March 14, 1814. Here he was severely wounded, 
but his bravery won Jackson’s attention and admiration and a life-long 
friendship began between the two. In 1817 he was appointed Indian agent 
to the Cherokees. Jealous rivals who wanted the position for them- 
selves made grievous complaints against his management of this office. 
He demanded a government investigation of his conduct and service and 
was exonerated, whereupon he resigned the agency and went to Nash- 
ville to study law. Accomplising a two-year law course in six months, 
he took his examinations and was admitted to the bar, and set up his 
law practice at Gallatin, Tennessee. In 1819, he was elected district 
attorney of Davidson County, and a little later was made major-general 
of the state militia. In 1823 he was elected to Congress from the Ninth 
District of Tennessee, and was re-elected in 1825. In 1827 he was elected 
governor of Tennessee and was a candidate for re-election in 1829. But 
in January, 1829, he married Miss Eliza Allen, the daughter of one of 
the most influential families of Sumner County. The marriage was un- 
happy, so in April the bride returned to her father’s home; Houston 
resigned his office and fled from Nashville in disguise. He returned to 
his friends, the Cherokees who were then living on the Arkansas River. 
The Indians formally adopted him and conferred on him citizenship in 
their tribe. After about a year, he married Tallihina Rogers, the chief’s 
daughter. Although the ceremony was according to Indian law and cus- 
tom, Houston regarded this marriage as valid, and did not consider him- 
self free to marry again till Tallihina had died in 1838. In 1832, he 
went to Washington in the Interest of the Indians and was successful 
in securing the removal of some unworthy agents; but altogether his 
life in Arkansas was not to his advantage or his credit, for most of 
the time was spent in dissipation and idleness. In the latter part of 
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Grande, leaving Texas practically free of Mexican soldiers." 
Most of the Texas colonists who had been in the army since 
October, were discharged and hurried home to Christmas din- 
ners and reunion with their anxious families. The greater part 
of these men were farmers, so they remained away from the army 
to pitch their crops, in order to assure a food supply for the 
coming year; the foreign volunteers, however, of whom there was 
a considerable number, remained in possession of San Antonio. 


2. Military Disasters Growing Out of Confusion in the 
Civil Government 


By the time Cos had evacuated Bexar, the Provisional govern- 
ment had been in operation for about a month. Already the 
murmurs of the jealous bickerings and ridiculous squabbles be- 
tween governor and council that were to make the whole 107 
days of the Provisional Government’s existence a thing of dis- 
grace and disaster, had begun to be heard. The fundamental 
cause of all the trouble was the fact that a majority of the coun- 
cil differed from the governor in their opinions concerning what 
were the best policies for the new government. In fact, it was 
largely a difference of judgment concerning the wisdom of adopt- 
ing an offensive or defensive policy for the army. For the most 
part, the council was composed of conservatives who were in 
favor of living up to the plan adopted by the Consultation in its 
pronouncement of November 7. They also believed in the “Fed- 
eral party of the Interior,’ and desired to cooperate with these 
Mexican liberals in restoring the constitution of 1824. The gov- 


1832 he came to Texas on a mission for President Jackson, who wished 
to conciliate the Comanche Indians and make treaties with them that 
would secure the frontier settlements of the United States from their 
depredations. Although he returned to Arkansas in 1833 he was soon 
back in Texas, and back to spend the rest of his life. For some thirty 
years his life and work were so interwoven with the history of Texas, 
that this history is, perhaps the best biography of the man. He died 
July 26, 1863, and is buried in his family burial ground in Huntsville, 
Texas. Houston was an interesting, vigorous personality. He was a 
perfect giant in physique, good looking, very stately and solemn in 
demeanor, In 1842 he married Miss Margaret Lea of Marion, Alabama. 
With all his strong and weak points taken together the world has _ be- 
stowed upon him the title, “great man.” Truly, he loved Texas, and 
served the state of his adoption long and faithfully. 

“Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 188; John Henry Brown, His- 
tory of Texas, I, 424-426. 
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ernor, on the other hand, was a most radical advocate for Texas 
independence. He did not trust Mexicans at all, he wanted no 
dealings with them, for he honestly believed that “in the end 
they would all prove inimical and treacherous.”?* 

Petty jealousies also sprang up concerning the exercise of au- 
thority in matters of detail, such as methods of drawing on the 
treasury and appointment of officials..* As has been said be- 
fore, the powers of the governor and council were ill-defined ; 
they were practically co-ordinate. For instance, the plan of gov- 
ernment as drawn up by the Consultation had not given the veto 
to the governor, but in passing an ordinance to govern the 
method of legislation, the council had made provision for the 
exercise of this power and thus conferred it.* Strangely enough 
the governor vetoed the ordinance itself, but henceforth exer- 
cised the power it conferred, and the council made no protest 
except when he used the power against their appointments. 
Vetoes fell thick and fast, but the council easily found the two- 
thirds majority to overrule them.*® 

But it was concerning the army and military affairs that the 
controversy waxed hottest. The council believed in, or at least 
supported, the local volunteers. The governor was convinced 
that the state government should “bring everything under its 
own proper control,” which meant that all the volunteers should 
be placed (as long as they served) under the control of the com- 
mander-in-chief.*° Moreover, the council, possessed with the 
idea of sending troops into Mexico, and filled with the love of 
patronage and of meddling in military matters that has charac- 
terized American legislative bodies in various instances, under- 


“Smith to the Council, December 9, 1835, “Governor and Council 
Papers.” State Library; John Henry Brown, History of Tewas, I, 443; 
Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 644. 

*Tbid., 92-93; W. Roy Smith, “The Quarrel Between Governor Smith 
and the Provisional Government of the Republic,” Texas Historical As- 
sociation Quarterly, V, 292-296. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 583-584; George P. Garrison, Texas, 199. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 713, 750, 798; Texas Almanac, 1860, 43; 
Henderson Yoakum, II, 44. Here Yoakum says, “The Council was 
changing almost daily; it contained but few of the original members, 
and the change had not been for the better in either wisdom or integ- 
rity.” The writer in the Almanac said practically the same, although 
he worded the thought more forcibly. 

*Smith to the Council, December 18, 1835, “Governor and Council 
Papers,” State Library; John Henry Brown, I, 453. 
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took to appoint officers in the Texan army, and to direct their 
plans of campaign, without any reference to the views of the gov- 
ernor or to the commander-in-chief. Indeed, the quarrel finally 
centered itself in differences between the governor and the Coun- 
cil concerning the Matamoras expedition. 

Before the capture of Bexar, even before Austin had left the 
army, a plan was brewing for the capture of Matamoras. Now, 
Matamoras was a good sized Mexican town on the Rio Grande 
not far from the mouth of the stream. It was a town of very 
great strategic importance to the Mexicans, for all the supplies 
for Cos’s army, which were sent by water, entered its port; more- 
over, the proceeds from its custom house were a most important 
source of revenue. Here, too, were to be found carpenters, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, and other skilled workers so necessary to the 
welfare of an army.’’ Colonel Guerra was in charge of this 
post, and in the early part of November, 1835, he had an army 
of less than 200 men, mostly raw recruits who had never been 
under fire. The permanent battalion of the city had been sent 
to join Sesma’s division, and the cannon and ammunition had 
been sent to Cos, until there were left only two small cannon 
with artillerymen to work them.'* After reports began coming 
to him of the increasingly precarious condition of Cos at Bexar, 
Colonel Guerra repeatedly asked for re-enforcements for Mata- 
moras. In October, Fernandez, the governor of Tamaulipas, had 
been instructed to send two companies of civic militia to 
strengthen Guerra’s position,’® but after about three weeks, the 
governor reported that he had not been able to raise the militia.*° 
This describes the defenseless state of Matamoras when Mexia 
attacked Tampico, which attack almost caused a panic among 
Guerra’s forces, and so we find him begging right and left for 
help.*?. Finally, Fernandez went down with his poorly organized 


"Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 266. 

Guerra to the Minister of War, November 15, 1835, University of 
Texas Transcripts, Frac. i, Leg. 2, Op. Mil., 1835, Texas, Exp. 11. 

*Instructions to Guerra, October 23, 1835, Ibid., Leg. 1, Exp. 10, No. 4. 

Francisco Vital Fernandez to the Minister of War and Marine, No- 
vember 14, 1835, Ibid., Leg. 1. 

™Guerra to the Minister of War, November 26, 1835, Ibid., Leg. 2, 
Exp. 12. 
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civic militia (just how many men could not be ascertained), 
forces that gave no real protection to Matamoras.** 

This state of affairs at Matamoras seems to have been pretty 
well known in Texas. At any rate, the scheme for Texan forces 
to attack Matamoras seems to have originated with Doctor James 
Grant, a Scotchman by birth, but a resident of Mexico for many 
years. He was a radical federalist and had been a member of 
the dispersed legislature of Monclova. He had been arrested 
with Viesca and Milam by General Cos, but like the others he 
escaped and joined the Texans who were then besieging Bexar. 
Here he was severely wounded while fighting in the Texan army. 
He was not, however, interested in the cause of Texas independ- 
ence; his desire was to re-establish the old order of things, the 
Federal form of government under Mexico, since thereby he 
might have a chance to redeem his vast estates which lay in 
Coahuila, near Parras. Grant was a well-educated man and an 
accomplished talker. His highly colored descriptions of the in- 
terior of Mexico had excited among the foreign volunteers at 
Bexar a desire to march against Matamoras, for he assured them 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Matamoras and of the 
interior of Mexico were opposed to Santa Anna and his central 
system and would gladly join a Texan army at its approach.** 

After the fall of Bexar, there was a general feeling that such 
a plan would be expedient, for there was at that time in the 
town of San Antonio more than 400°* foreign volunteers, rest- 
less at inaction. Others were daily arriving from the United 
States. They had come to help Texas in her cause and were 
eager “to fight the Mexicans.” In order to hold them and to 
encourage the continual coming of others, they must be engaged 
in some enterprise, so that the people of the United States would 


“Vicente Filisola, Guerra de Tejas, II, 267. 

*Grant seems to have had good reason for his argument, for, in Janu- 
ary, 1836, on his march from Saltillo to Matamoras, Urrea reported 
that “there were many supporters of the constitution of 1824 in the 
northern towns from Matamoras to the Rio Grande, and that they were 
more or less in sympathy with the Texans.” José Urrea, Diario de los 
Operaciones Militares de la Division que al Mando del General José 
Urrea Hizo la Campata de Tejas, p. 7. 

“Henderson Yoakum, History of Tewas, II, 46, says, “On December 20, 
there were about 400 men at Bexar, 70 at Washington, 80 at Goliad, 
and 200 at Velaseco—750 in all—besides several companies on the march 
to different places of rendezvous”; see, also, R. R. Brown, Texas Almanac, 
1859, 134. Brown’s estimate of foreign volunteers at Bexar is 460. 
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not get the idea that Texas no longer needed help. Accordingly, 
as early as December 2, 1835, Captain Philip Dimit, in command 
at Goliad, had urged this expedition against Matamoras. In con- 
sequence of his urging, General Houston, under instructions 
from Governor Smith, had on December 17, ordered Colonel 
James Bowie*® to organize an expedition against that place.** If 
the reduction of Matamoras was not practicable, he was to secure 
the most eligible point on the frontier and hold it. Under any 
circumstances the port of Copano was to be held. 

In pursuance of this plan, Houston ordered to Cépano all vol- 
unteers who should arrive at the Brazos, and named Goliad and 
Refugio as places of rendezvous for the troops; he instructed the 
Texas agents at New Orleans to ship provisions and munitions 
to Matagorda and Cépano, and he stationed Colonels Travis and 
Fannin at San Felipe and Velasco, respectively. Thus the gov- 
ernor and the commander-in-chief made their arrangements for 
the expedition. Before Houston’s letter reached Goliad, how- 
ever, Bowie had gone to his home in Bexar and so did not re- 
ceive the order of December 17, until January. He then took 
no immediate steps toward its execution, because he knew that 
the opportune time for the expedition had passed.” 


*See Chapter III for biographical sketch of Bowie; also, consult 
Lamar Papers, I, 264. Here Travis writes J. W. Robinson the following: 


Mill Creek, Deer. 17th 1835 

Hon. James W. Robinson: 

Dear Sir I hope the Council will take measures to fit 
out an expedition immediately to take the port and city of Matamoras. 

; I intend to join the “expedition if one is gotten up, unless pro- 
hibited by superior orders, and I will execute to the best of my ability 
any command which the council may see fit to confer on me. 

With considerations of high respect 

I have the honor to be, ete., ete., ete., 


W. B. Travis 

*Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 364-365. Here two interesting 
documents are printed in full, (1) the letter from Dimit to the govern- 
ment, referred to above, and (2) Houston’s letter to Bowie, December 
17, 1836. 

*It seems that James Bowie kept a band of picked and trustworthy 
young Mexicans as his private scouts and messengers. He now stationed 
these men on the Rio Grande. This service was partly patriotic, and 
partly in behalf of his own private interests, for Bowie was reputed as 
a rich man for his day. He had land, cattle, and ranches, scattered 
pretty well throughout ‘the Texan province. Moreover, he had married 
the eldest daughter of Vice-president Veramendi, and was in close and 
intimate association with the Navarro family (Mrs. Veramendi, Bowie’s 
mother-in-law, was a sister to the Navarros). This relationship gave 
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But in the meantime, Colonel Francis W. Johnson who had 
been left in command at Bexar, espoused the plan as proposed 
by Grant, and on December 18, wrote to Governor Smith, ask- 
ing, because of the threatening condition of affairs in Mexico, 
that the frontier outposts be strengthened. This letter was re- 
ferred to the council, and on December 25, the committee on 
military affairs recommended concentration of the troops on the 
frontier.** General Houston immediately protested against being 
ordered away from a central position at San Felipe to an out- 
post where he claimed “a subordinate could discharge every 
duty,” but he failed to name the subordinate for the place. 

On January 3, Johnson came to San Felipe, and reported that 
he had already ordered the expedition to Matamoras under the 
authority of an official letter, directed to General Burleson, his 
predecessor at Bexar, and that the troops had chosen him as 
their leader. The troops were already on the march from Bexar 
to Goliad.*® He asked the council to ratify his plan. This they 
did, and took steps to give him cooperation by sea. The gov- 
ernor bitterly opposed these acts and promptly vetoed them; the 
veto was overruled. Johnson, however, was so upset by the gov- 
ernor’s opposition, that on January 6, he withdrew from the 
affair; on the 7th he had changed his mind again, and notified 
the council that he would go. In the meantime, however, the 
council had appointed James W. Fannin, Jr., as a special agent 
for the government, and had authorized him to lead the expedi- 
tion. Notwithstanding this appointment, upon receiving John- 
son’s letter of the 7th, the council proceeded to restore his au- 
thority without taking away Fannin’s. On January 8th, Fannin 
him the opportunity to know the situation from the Mexican side, and 
while he was a conservative radical in the cause of Texas independence, 
it was his constant effort to hold as many of the Mexicans of Bexar— 
especially the influential ones (see J. M. Rodrigues, Memoirs, 71)—to 
the Texan cause as was possible. When in early January, 1836, he ad- 
vised Houston and Smith that the opportune time for the Matamoras 
expedition had passed, it was done with full information of the situ- 
ation. See Rodrigues’ Reminiscences, University of Texas archives; also, 
a letter from Rodrigues to the Court of Claims, May, 1838, Court of 
Claims Vouchers, file box (M-S), General Land Office of Texas; Bowie 
to Smith, February 2, 1836, Army Papers, State Library of Texas. 

*Johnson to Smith, December 18, 1835, Governor and Council Papers, 
State Library; Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 682, 694, 695; Johnson- 
Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 364-366. 


*Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 365-367; Roy Smith, “Gov- 
ernor Smith and Council,” Texas Historical Association Quarterly, V, 315. 
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in the execution of his orders, published a call for volunteers to 
rendezvous at San Felipe between the 24th and the 27th of Jan- 
uary. On January 10, Johnson also issued a call for volunteers, 
stating that the “whole of the volunteer army of Texas” was ex- 
pected to leave San Patricio between the 20th and the 30th for 
Matamoras. 

While this juggling of plans and orders was going on, Hous- 
ton, as early as January 6,°° began to protest against the way 
that Johnson and Grant had stripped Bexar of “both troops and 
supplies,” later to complain that his authority as commander-in- 
chief had been superseded. The quarrel between the governor 
and council was now on in earnest. The event that brought mat- 
ters to a crisis was a report from Colonel Neill who had been 
left at Bexar with a handful of volunteers. Neill had reported: 


Commandancy of Bexar, January 6, 1836. 
To the Governor and Council at San Felipe de Austin: 

Sirs: It will be appalling to you to learn and see herewith 
enclosed our alarming weakness. But I have one pleasurable 
gratification which will not be erased from the tables of my mem- 
ory during natural life, viz.: that those whose names are here- 
with enclosed are to a man, those who acted so gallantly in the 
ten weeks’ open-field campaign, and then won an unparalled 
victory in the five days’ siege of this place. Such men in such a 
condition and under all the gloomy embarrassment surrounding, 
call loud upon you and their country for aid, praise, and sym- 
pathy. 

We have 104 men and two distinct fortresses to garrison, and 
about twenty-four pieces of artillery. You, doubtless, have 
learned that we have no provisions or clothing since Johnson and 
Grant left. If there has ever been a dollar here I have no knowl- 
edge of it. The clothing sent here by the aid and patriotic ex- 
ertions of the honorable Council, was taken from us by arbitrary 
measures by Johnson and Grant, taken from men who endured 
all the hardships of winter and who were not even sufficiently 
clad for summer, many of them having but one blanket and one 
shirt, and what was intended for them given away to men, some 
of whom had not been in the army more than four days, and 
many not exceeding two weeks. If a divide had been made of 
them, the most needy of my men could have been made com- 
fortable by the stock of clothing and provisions taken from here. 

About two-hundred of the men who had volunteered to garri- 


“Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 457; Houston to Smith, 
January 6, 1936, Army Papers, Texas State Library. 
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son this place for four months left my command contrary to my 
orders and thereby vitiated the policy of their enlistment. 

I want here for this garrison, at all times, 200 men, and I 
think 300 men, until the repairs and improvements of the forti- 
fications are complete.** 


The governor received this letter on Saturday, January 9. He 
became thoroughly enraged and asked that a secret session of 
the council be called for Sunday. To this session the governor 
presented Neill’s report with a violent message of his own in 
which he used the most intemperate language, calling some of 
the members of the council whom he did not name “Judases,” 
“scoundrels,” “parricides,” together with other offensive expres- 
sions. In conclusion, he notified the council that that body was 
adjourned until March 1, unless it should be convened by proc- 
lamation at an earlier date, and that he would continue to do 
his duty as commander-in-chief of the army and navy and as 
chief executive.*? 

The council felt itself grossly insulted. The message was re- 
ferred to a committee which reported on January 11. The 
reply was severe. Smith was denounced as a man whose lan- 
guage and conduct proved “his early habits of association to have 
been vulgar and depraved”; his charges against the council were 
termed an outrageous libel; his style and language condemned 
as “low, blackguardly and vindictive.” Furthermore, the com- 
mittee advised the return of the paper to be followed by resolu- 
tions declaring that the council was the representative of the peo- 
ple and would sustain the dignity of the government, that Gov- 
ernor Smith be suspended from the exercise of his functions, and 
that he be held to answer to the General Council on an impeach- 
ment to be preferred against him by that body. This report was 
unanimously adopted.** Lieutenant-Governor Robinson was rec- 

*Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 370, 383. Johnson here says 
in his own defense, and in behalf of Dr. Grant, “Whatever was taken 
from Bexar for the use of the army was authorized, and then properly 
receipted for. Dr. Grant took by the authority of the proper officer, 
one six-pounder gun, and one 6 or 8 inch mortar, with suitable ammuni- 
tion for same. As to the supplies and comforts, there were none to 
take, the quartermaster’s department being as empty as the treasury 
of Texas. . . . Not a thing was taken from Colonel Neill in the 
shape of supplies. He was left in possession of a full portion of what 
had been surrendered by the enemy.” 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 759-761. 
SGammel, Laws of Texas, I, 762-764. 
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ognized as acting governor, and a proclamation explaining their 
action was made to the people,** charges and specifications were 
made out against the governor and a copy was sent to him. He 
was informed that he might, if he preferred, answer for his con- 
duct to the convention that would meet on March 1. 

This reply shocked Smith out of some of his rage and on Jan- 
uary 12, he sent to the council another message, intended to be 
conciliatory, but the council replied that the time for conciliation 
had passed. Robinson took up the duties of acting governor, 
but Smith resisted all effort to obtain from him the executive 
records, the seal of office and the archives, declaring that he 
would defend them by force. In his turn he called for certain 
papers that were in the hands of the council, saying that if they 
were not given up forthwith he would arrest the members 
of the council and send them to Bexar for court-martial.*® 

Thus, this miserable quarrel, a disgrace that will always cling 
to both the governor and the council, went on, each side surfeit- 
ing the people with their explanations. The effect was disas- 
trous. Houston, siding with and representing the authority of 
the governor, went about making speeches to the volunteers, in 
which he declared to them that the proposed Matamoras expedi- 
tion was unauthorized and unwise, and that only he had the 
right to command them.** Johnson, representing the authority 
of the council contended that Houston had no authority except 
over the “regular” troops. Fannin, the agent of the council, said 
he would serve under Houston, but only if Houston would obey 
the council and lead the expedition to Matamoras.** 

By the time the quarrel between the governor and the coun- 
cil had reached this stage, the spirit of independence had devel- 
oped very rapidly. Even the conservative Austin had written 


*Tbid., I, 764-768; W. B. Dewees, Letters from an Early Settler of 
Texas, 161-163. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 768, 778, 804-805. 

®E, C. Barker, “The Texas Revolutionary Army,” Texas Historical 
Association Quarterly, IX, 255; William Kennedy, Texas, II, 496. It is 
clear that the prerogatives of the commander-in-chief had been en- 
croached upon, for the organic law of November 13th had declared that 
“the major-general should be the commander-in-chief of all the forces, 
called into public service during the war.” 

‘Fannin to James W. Robinson, Governor, and to the General Coun- 
cil, January 21, 1836. Archives of the State Department, Book No. 3, 
pp. 216-218. 
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from New Orleans on January 7, “I now think the time has 
come for Texas to assert her natural rights, and were I in the 
convention, I would urge an immediate declaration of independ- 
ence.”** Fortunately, the consultation had authorized the pro- 
visional government to provide for the election of a convention, 
and so the Council on December 10, 1835, had passed over the 
governor's veto a call for such a meeting to be convened at 
Washington, March 1. But the quarrel between the governor and 
the council had produced bitter political factions among the 
Texans. Even the soldiers in the army took sides, and party 
contentions were prominent in all questions. Governor Smith 
and General Houston were openly champions for an immediate 
declaration of independence, but those pledged to the Matamoras 
campaign opposed such a step, as it would surely cut off all hope 
of getting aid from the Mexican Liberals, south of the Rio 
Grande. 

By this time it had become a well-known fact in Texas that 
Santa Anna would lead an army into Texas in the effort to sub- 
due the rebellious spirit of the colonists. He had marched 
against, and had utterly crushed Zacatecas in May, and as early 
as June, 1835, it was common talk in the cafes and other public 
places of the capital that the President’s next achievement would 
be the subjugation of Texas.*® Now, rumors were daily arriv- 
ing that he was actually advancing with a large army to retake 
Bexar. 


3. The Assembling of the Garrison of the Alamo 


But what of Bexar? San Antonio de Bexar, called indiscrim- 
inately San Antonio, and Bexar, is situated on the San Antonio 
river, the San Pedro creek lying on its southern side. To the 
northeast of the town, and on the opposite side of the river, was 
the old fortified mission of the Alamo. The ground was gener- 
ally level in the neighborhood of the mission, though somewhat 


“Stephen F. Austin to Henry Austin, January 7, 1836, Austin Papers, 
ITI, 297. 

*E. C. Barker, “Stephen F. Austin and the Independence of Texas,” 
Texas Historical Association Quarterly, XIII, 273; Austin to Mrs. Mary 
Austin Holley, August 21, 1835, Austin Papers, III, 101-103. In this 
letter Austin writes his cousin, Mrs. Holley: “General Santa Anna told 
me he should visit Texas next March as a friend. His visit is uncer- 
tain. . . his friendship more so”; see also H. H. Bancroft, North 
Mexican States and Texas, I, 202-2038. 
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rolling on the west side. A number of irrigating ditches along 
the river afforded some defense to the town, whose principal 
buildings had thick stone walls. The town proper was oblong 
in form; and on the east it extended into a horse-shoe bend in 
the river. There were two public squares, called plazas; one 
the Military Plaza, the other the Plaza de Constitucién, both 
having been laid off in 1731. These squares were separated by 
the church and other buildings. On the north side of these 
squares ran the main street. On this street, east of the river 
was the garcita, or lookout station, and the bridge across the 
river at Main Street was the only one in the town.*® San Antonio 
was settled in 1718, and from 1773 to 1824 it was the capital 
of the province of Texas; but in 1824, when Texas and Coahuila 
were joined in statehood, San Antonio lost its importance as a 
capital. It remained, however, the chief Mexican stronghold in 
Texas, and the head of the local government, the commandant 
and the political chief of the Department of Texas both having 
their headquarters there. Although a few American colonists 
went to live in Bexar, the town never became a part of any 
American colony; the Mexicans always dominated there both in 
population and governmental control. So when the town fell 
into the hands of the Texans in December, 1835, that event not 
only meant that the Mexicans had lost the last foothold in Texas 
that could be advantageously used by them as a base of military 
operations against the colonists, but it was also considered a 
humiliating defeat for them to have to surrender a stronghold 
which they had held for more than a hundred years. 

Thus Bexar became the “Key” to the situation in Texas, a 
point that was sure to be contested, but a point that must be 
held at all hazards, since if the Mexicans could retake and hold 
it, they could easily make inroads into the colonies, inroads that 
might be checked only at the Sabine. At least, this was the 
general opinion among the Texans. Even before the Texans had 
conquered Bexar in December, 1835, the Telegraph of San Felipe 
had said: 


Let Bexar fall and Santa Anna’s power in Texas falls with it. 
Dislodge the enemy from that stronghold and all attempts to 


“An excellent plat of the city of San Antonio as it was in 1836 is to 
be found in Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 15-16. 
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invade us from that quarter will be ineffectual. But should the 
expedition fail, our enemy will take fresh courage, and the theater 
of war may be in the heart of our country; instead of our troops 
being fed at the expense of our enemy, the whole burden of sup- 
porting our own forces and those of the enemy will fall upon 
our citizens. But, by meeting the enemy on their own ground, 
in their own stronghold, we avoid the devastating effects of the 
war, we preserve our dwelling houses from the flames, and our 
families from the unrelenting cruelties of an unprincipled and 
infuriated soldiery. 


Again during the same month another issue of the Telegraph 
urged : 


Our volunteers still hold Goliad and are determined not to 
relinquish it into the hands of the enemy. We consider it neces- 
sary that this port should be maintained as well as Bexar; since 
if Goliad should fall into the hands of the enemy, it might ma- 
terially assist him in his operations.** 


The Mexicans likewise looked on Bexar and Goliad as the 
“keys to Texas” and arduous and hazardous as an overland march 
of an army from Laredo to San Antonio was bound to be, Santa 
Anna planned to risk one in order to establish himself at this 
vantage point. 

Notwithstanding this feeling about these posts on the part of 
both the Texans and the Mexicans, the wrangle between the gov- 
ernor and the council had so terribly weakened the Texas re- 
sistance that by the middle of January, 1836, General Houston 
had decided that because of the isolation of Bexar and Goliad 
from the colonies, it would be best to abandon them and con- 
centrate his forces on the border and protect the interior by 
strong scouting parties. Accordingly, on January 17, he wrote 
Governor Smith the following letter, enclosing with it, in ex- 
planation of his decision, a letter he had received from Colonel 
Neill, then in command at Bexar. General Houston wrote: 


Headquarters, Goliad, Jan. 17, 1836. 
To His Excellency Henry Smith: 

Col. Bowie will leave here in a few hours for Bexar, with a 
detachment of from 20-50 men. Capt. Patton’s company, it is 
believed, are now there. I have ordered the fortifications in the 
town of Bexar to be demolished, and if you should think fit, I 


“Henry Stuart Foote, Texas and Texans, II, 177-178. 
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will remove all the cannon and other munitions of war to Gon- 
zales and Copano, blow up the Alamo and abandon the place, 
as it will be impossible to keep up the station with volunteers. 
The sooner I can be authorized the better it will be for the coun- 
try. . . . Ihave sent to Capt. Dimmitt to raise 100 or more 
men and march to Bexar forthwith, if it should be invaded, and, 
if not to repair to headquarters with his company. Capt. Patton 
will do likewise. I would myself have marched to Bexar with a 
force, but the Matamoras fever rages so high I must see Col. 
Ward’s men. . 


The letter from Colonel Neill that called forth Houston’s let- 
ter and his decision to abandon Bexar was as follows: 


Official Commandancy of Bexar 
January 14, 1836 
Major-General Samuel Houston 
Sir: 

This is the third official since my command at this place, 
and they are all of the same nature, complaining of scarcity of 
Provisions, men, and money, and I think we have plenty ordi- 
nance, small arms, cannon and musquet cartridges, but no rifle 
powder. 

These men all under my command have been in the field for 
the last four months, they are almost naked, and this day they 
were to have received pay for the first month of their enlistment, 
and almost every one of them speaks of going home, and not less 
than twenty will leave tomorrow, and leave here only about 80 
efficient men under my command, and there are at Laredo Three- 
Thousand men under the command of General Ramirez, and two 
other generals and as it appears by a letter received here last 
night, one thousand of them are destined for this place and two 
thousand for Matamoras. We are in a torpid defenseless situa- 
tion, we have not and cannot get from all the citizens here horses 
enough since Johnson and Grant left, to send out a patrole or 
spy. Captain Salvador Flores, a Mexican, has volunteered to go 
with two others as spies all the way to Laredo, to learn the situ- 
ation of the enemy, or meet them on the road and report to us 
here the movements and destination of the enemy. 

I can say to you with confidence that we can rely on great aid 
from the citizens of this town in case of an attack, they have no 
money here, but Don Jasper Flores and Louiscano Navarro have 
offered us all their goods, Groceries, and Beeves, for the use and 


“Sam Houston to Governor Smith, January 17, 1836, Archives of the 
State Department, Book No. 3, p. 236; John Henry Brown, History of 
Texas, 1, 531. 
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support of the army, but men will not be satisfied without some 
money to pay their little incidental expenses which we must have. 

I have sent to the command of Major Dimmitt Three pieces 
of artillery and must have in return three loads of supplies, as 
per contract with owners of said wagons. 

I hope that we shall be reinforced in 8 days here, or we will 
be overrun by the enemy, but if I have only One-Hundred men, 
I will fight One Thousand as long as I can and then not sur- 
render— I have sent this day a similar letter to the Governor 
and Council at San Felipe, learning from Doctor Pollard that 
you would be in Goliad before this letter would come. I hope 
that you will send me one Hundred men from Goliad, unless 
they have been already sent from some other quarter as it is 
absolutely necessary for the support of this place. 

Fourteen days have expired since I commenced informing my 
superior officers of my situation, and not even an item of news 
have I received from any quarter, I hope tomorrow or next day 
will bring something good. 

There has been a Comanche Indian in here, wishing to treat 
with us as a nation, and has set the 20th of April for the pur- 
pose of meeting our commissioners at this place to enter into a 
treaty of amity, commerce and limits with us. 


Private. 

You will learn what sneaking and Gambling has been done to 
operate against you by J. & G. You will hear all about the 
Houston flag, and the Houston House in Bexar, for fear you 
would be elected commander of the volunteer army, they never 
would let it come near an election, but shuffled it off and threw 
all the army into Confusion several times, and the responsibility 
on the heads of the several captains. I am at all times ready 
to obey the several orders of my commander-in-chief in a re- 
spectful manner and remain with high regard** 

Two days later, on January 16, Doctor Amos Pollard, the 
head physician at Bexar wrote to Governor Smith. He begged 


for supplies and stressed the trend of political issues at Bexar. 


He wrote: 
Bejar, Jan. 16th 1836 
Excellent Sir: 

I have but a moment to write you as I am so busy in regulat- 
ing the Hospital. Things have been in the worst possible state 
here as you are aware— I hope and have reason to believe that 
they will soon become much better— I ought to have written by 
the express but knew not when it started— I have only to say 


“J. C. Neill to Sam Houston, January 14, 1936, Army Papers, 1835- 
1836, State Library. 
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that we are much in want of money and that some could be col- 
lected on goods being brought into this place and the Comman- 
dant will do it yet he is ignorant of the rate of duties estab- 
lished by the government— Were he in possession of that knowl- 
edge he would avail himself of it now as there are goods here 
and he talks of charging but four percent— I am interested in 
this as you will see for the Hospital is in great want of a little 
money. 

We will endeavor to elect as many of our countrymen as pos- 
sible from this jurisdiction— What the prospect is I have not 
been able to learn— I think we have now an excellent opportunity 
to completely conquer our most formidable foe— our internal 
enemy—The Mexican Tory party of the country— I hope every 
friend of his country will be dilligent at his post and from the 
righteousness of our cause we cannot but succeed.** 


This letter from Pollard as well as one from Colonel Neill on 
January 23, asking for a writ of election for the volunteers of 
Bexar, followed by the proceedings of an indignation meeting 
of the soldiers on January 26,*° all show clearly the trend of 
politics at Bexar. The troops here were unanimously for inde- 
pendence, for Smith, and for Houston. The more radical ones, 
like Pollard, thoroughly distrusted all Mexicans, and were eager 
for a voice in the election of delegates to the convention, called 
for March 1. Therefore, Neill asks for an election writ: 


Private Bexar, Jany 23rd 1836 
To His Excellency Henry Smith 
Dear Sir: 

I ask the privilege of you to send me here at this place a writ 
of Election for the Volunteer Army now under my command to 
authorize them to elect two delegates to the Convention to be held 
at Washington. The reason that I request this is that not a man 
here under my command will or can have a voice in an election 
only by and through that method they are all Volunteers they 
are all in favor of Independence. 

Such men should have representation in the Council of their 
country and that too by men chosen from among themselves. 
The citizens have all declared for us and will on the first of next 
month take the oath to support the provisional Govt. You have 


“Amos Pollard to Smith, January 16, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State 
Library. 

“Brown, History of Texas, 1, 537-540. These proceedings refer to the 
assumption by Johnson and Grant of the positions as officers of the self- 
styled “Federal Army.” 
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the highest regards of the whole Army, and you shall be sus- 
tained for your firmness and Philanthropy.** 


Conditions continued to grow from bad to worse at Bexar. 
Rumors came thick and fast concerning the preparations that the 
Mexicans were making for the invasion of Texas. In despera- 
tion Neill sent out two more letters on January 27, one to the 
council and the other to Smith. He enclosed to Smith and to 
the council a copy of an address that General Sesma had made 
to his troops. These letters vividly set forth the hopelessness of 
Neill if he were not soon reinforced. He wrote to the council : 


Bejar, January 27th 1836 
Prest & Membs. of ) 
the Executive Committee ) 
of Texas ) 

Gents, I have received your dispatches per express and am 
truly astonished to find your body in such a disorganized situa- 
tion. Such interruptions in the General Council of Texas have 
tendencies— they create distrust and alarm and at this critical 
period of our History are much to be lamented. I do hope, how- 
ever, to hear of a reconciliation of matters. Our Govt. appears 
to be without a legitimate head and unanmity of action is cer- 
tainly necessary to answer the ends and to effect the objects con- 
templated by the Consultation. 

I enclose you a copy of the Proceedings of a meeting held in 
this place 26th Ult. which will convey to you some idea of the 
feelings of the Army on the subject. 

I also enclose to you the address of the Commandant of the 
Post of Saltillo to his subalterns. Every courier from the West 
seems to corroborate the previous statements in relation to the 
preparations of the Mexicans for War.** 


Neill’s letter to Smith is still a plea for money and provisions: 


I have received a copy of resolutions enacted by the Council 
and approved by James W. Robinson Acting Governor as signed 
empowering me (as said therein without giving me the means) 
to do sundry acts to my own relief as comander of this place. 
In my communications to the Executive I did not ask for pledges 
and resolves but for money, provisions and clothing. There has 
been money given or loaned by private individuals expressly for 

“Neill to Smith, Bexar, January 23rd, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State 
Library. 

“Neill to the council, January 27, 1836, Army Papers, State Library. 
The enclosure was the address of General Sesma to his troops, announc- 
ing that Santa Anna would lead the invasion of Texas. 
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the use of this army and none has been forwarded. Mr. Clay 
from Ala., gave or loaned $500 (in the presence of our express 
and on the pledge that that sum will keep the army here for: 
the present) to the Council for the use of this garrison expressly. 
My Express after having been detained two days to receive that 
$500 was told by the committee that they had appropriated it 
otherwise. But it appears that a legitimate Executive has not 
had my returns by express before him I wish to be admised. 
I wish to keep up a correspondence with ‘you publick or private. 
Enclosed are our resolves, they speak their import. Certain in- 
telligence in confirmation of fact that 1400 troops of the Central 
Army are on the Rio Grande making every preparation to attack 
us was received this moraing.** 


Indeed, things were desperate, and as Neill wrote, the sol- 
diers would not and could not be kept at a post so poorly de- 
fended and so badly off for a little money. Even the private 
soldiers began writing to Governor Smith of their situation. On 
January 24, M. Hawkins wrote a long letter telling of the con- 
ditions; he ended with these words: ‘Indeed we are badly off 
for money; this morning after applying to headquarters I could 
not raise a bit to pay for washing a shirt and so must go with a 
dirty one.’’*® 

Something had to be done. As we have seen, on the 17th of 
January, Houston ordered Bowie, then with him at Goliad, to. 
go to Neill’s assistance. Bowie left immediately with thirty men, 
arriving at Bexar on the evening of the nineteenth. Smith, 
after having received so many appeals from Bexar, did what he 
could to help the situation, so he relieved Lieutenant-Colonel 
Travis®® of superintending the recruiting service and ordered him 
to San Antonio. Colonel Travis’s letter to Smith on January 
28, shows something of the apathy into which the people had 
fallen, and states some reasons for it. Travis’s letter reads: 


Burnam’s, Colorado: Jany 28th 1836 
To His Excellency Henry Smith 
Sir: In obedience to my orders I have done everything in 
my power to get ready to march to the relief of Bexar, but owing 
to the difficulty of getting horses and provisions, and owing to 


“Ibid. 
“M. Hawkins to Henry Smith, January 24, 1836, Lamar Papers, I, 
308-309. 


“See Chapter IIT. 
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desertions, etc., I shall march today with only about thirty men, 
all regulars except four. I shall however go on and do my duty, 
if I am sacrificed, unless I receive new orders to counter march. 
Our affairs are gloomy indeed. The people are indifferent. They 
are worn down and exhausted with war, and in consequence of 
dissentions between contending and rival chieftains, they have 
lost all confidence in their government and officers. You have 
no idea of the exhausted state of the country. Volunteers can 
no longer be had or relied upon. A speedy organization, classi- 
fication and draft of the Militia is all that can save us now. A 
regular army is necessary—but money and money alone can raise 
and equipp a regular army. Money must be raised or Texas is 
gone to ruin. Without it war cannot be carried on in Texas. 
The patriotism of a few has done much; but that is becoming 
worn down. I have strained every nerve. I have used my per- 
sonal credit®t and have slept neither day nor night since I rec’d 
orders to march— and with all these exertions, I have hardly 
been able to get horses and equipment for the few men I have.*? 


His discouragement seems to have become greater over night, 
and on January 29 he wrote another letter to Smith urging 
that he be relieved from the duty of going to Bexar in command 
of so few troops. A hint of personal ambition seems to crop 
out in this letter. Travis saw no chance for military preferment 
at Bexar where Neill and Bowie were already in charge, and 
he pleads not to be sent there as a subaltern. This circumstance 
throws some light on another trouble that arose at Bexar a short 
time later. Travis’s letter of the 29th is as follows: 


Burnam’s, Colorado, Jany 29th 1836 
To His Excellency Henry Smith, Governor of the State of Texas: 


Sir: This will be handed to you by Capt. Jackson who will 
explain to you the situation of things here. I leave here with 
the troops under Capt. Forsythe, but shall await your orders at 
Gonzales or some other point on the road. I shall however keep 
the 30 men of Forsythe’s company in motion toward Bexar, so 
that they may arrive there as soon as possible. 


“Comptroller's Military Service Records, No. 5926, Texas State Li- 
brary. This document is a claim against the Republic of Texas, made 
by Travis’s administrator, John Rice Jones, for the sum of $143, paid 
out by Travis from his own funds in equipping a company of soldiers 
at Burnam’s in January, 1836. The account is itemized and contains 
such articles as blankets, coffee, corn, bread, twine, frying pans, tents, 
spurs, leggings, bridles, rope, and a flag. 

“Travis to Smith, January 28, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State Li- 
brary; also found in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 398-399. 
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Not having been able to raise 100 volunteers agreeably to your 
orders, and there being so few regular troops together, I beg 
that your Excellency will recall the order for me to go to Bexar 
in command of so few men. I am willing, nay anxious, to go 
to the defense of Bexar, and I have done everything in my power 
to equip the enlisted men and get them off. But, Sir, I am un- 
willing to risk my reputation (which is ever dear to a soldier) 
by going off into the enemy’s country with such little means, so 
few men, and them so badly equipped—the fact is there is no 
necessity for my services to command these few men. The com- 
pany officers will be amply sufficient. They should at all events 
be sent to Bexar or to the frontier of Nueces. They may now 
go on to San Antonio under command of Capt. Forsythe, where 
they can be employed if necessary, and if they are not needed 
there they may be sent to San Patricio or some other point. I 
am now thoroughly convinced that none but defensive measures 
‘an be pursued at this inclement season. If the Executive or 
the Major-Gen’l desire or order it, I will visit the post of San 
Antonio or any other for the purpose of consulting or communi- 
cating with officers in command there—or to execute any com- 
mission I may be entrusted with, but I do not feel disposed to 
go to command a squad of men, and without the means of carry- 
ing on a campaign. Therefore, I hope your Excellency will take 
my situation into consideration and relieve me from the orders 
which I have hithereto received, so far as they compel me to 
command in person the men who are now on the way to Bexar. 
Otherwise I shall feel it due to myself to resign my commission. 
I would remark that I can be more useful at present, in super- 
intending the recruiting service.** 


But Governor Smith did not grant Travis’s request. He did 
not answer this letter. Travis did not resign his commission 
as he threatened, but like the good soldier and true patriot that 
he was, he marched on with his troops to Bexar, reaching that 
place on the 2nd or 3rd of February.** As has already been 


“Travis to Smith, January 29, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State Library. 

“James T. DeShield (ed.), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall of 
the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 5 and 12, 1911; also, there is a copy 
of “Dr. Sutherland’s Account of the Siege of the Alamo,” incorporated 
in John S. Ford’s Memoirs (MS), Archives of the University of Texas. 
These accounts are practically identical as to essential facts, although 
the copy in Ford’s Memoirs is in somewhat greater detail. It may be 
well to state here that Dr. Sutherland’s account is probably the best 
source extant of the Texan side of the Alamo story. As he himself 
tells, he had come to Texas in 1835, as a “prospector for land and a 
home.” He joined the Texan army and went with Captain William 
Patton to Bexar on January 18, 1836. He was a member of the Alamo 
band till February 23, when he was sent out by Travis with a message. 
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stated, Colonel James Bowie and Captain William H. Patton 
were already there.”® 

On February 2, Bowie made his first report to Governor Smith. 
The letter is long, but is worthy of being quoted in full, al- 
though it reiterates the same old story— need of money and 
supplies. There is an additional note, however, that is interest- 
ing. He has nothing but praise for Colonel Neill and the sol- 
diery. He commends the attitude and the behavior of the citi- 
zens of Bexar. It will be remembered, too, that Neill in his let- 
ters of January 14, and 23, said that he could depend on the 
citizens of the town, while Travis in a later letter censures them 
bitterly. There may be two reasons for this discrepancy in re- 
ports concerning the citizens of Bexar. Travis like his friend Gov- 
ernor Smith had absolutely no confidence or faith in any Mexican ; 
on the other hand, the attitude of many of the people of Bexar 
evidently changed after the arrival of the Mexican army. Thev 
were greatly frightened; their homes, their families, their all, 
were at the mercy of these invaders. Even those who were in 
sympathy with the Texans and who were doing all they could 
to befriend them, had to camouflage their loyalty and declare 
neutrality, or feign friendship for Santa Anna. And, as is ever 
the case of an invaded population, there were many, a majority, 
perhaps, who were ready to declare themselves on the side of the 
winner whoever he might be. But Bowie wrote: 


Bejar 2d Feby 1835 [1836] 
Dear Sir: 

In pursuance of your orders I proceeded from San Felipe to 
LaBahia and while there employed my whole time in trying to 
effect the object of my mission. You are aware that General 
Houston came to La Bahia soon after I did; this is the reason 
I did not make a report to you from that post. The Comdt-in- 


Dr. Sutherland served as secretary to the Convention from March 1, till 
its adjournment. There are numerous depositions concerning his intel- 
ligence, high morality, and patriotism. At best his account of the 
Alamo siege can be ranked only as a reminiscence, but he had made a 
considerable study of the episode, adding to his personal knowledge, 
what he had learned from other eyewitnesses. 

“Tbid.; Dr. Sutherland says that “Captain Patton arrived at the Alamo 
on January 18 with 10 men; Bowie on the 19th with 30, and that 
Travis came February 3rd with 25.” This is not at variance with 
Travis’s statement that he had 30 men, for in a private postscript to a 
letter to the governor, Travis gives the names of five of his men who 
had deserted on the way. 
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Chg. has before this communicated to you all matters in rela- 
tion to our military affairs at La Bahia; this makes it wholly 
unnecessary for me to say anything on the subject. Whilst at 
La Bahia General Houston received dispatches from Col. Comat. 
Neill that good reasons were entertained that an attack would 
soon be made by a numerous Mexican army on our important 
post at Bexar. It was forthwith determined that I should go 
instantly to Bexar. Accordingly, I left General Houston and 
with a few efficient volunteers came on to this place about two 
weeks since. I was received by Col. Neill with great cordiality, 
and the men under my command enlisted at once into active 
service. All I can say of the soldiers stationed here is compli- 
mentary to both their courage and their patience. But it is the 
truth and your Excellency must know it, that great and just 
dissatisfaction is felt here for the want of a little money to pay the 
small but necessary expenses of our men. I cannot eulogize the 
conduct of Col. Neill too highly; no other man in the army 
could have kept men at this post under the neglect that they 
have experienced. Both he and myself have done all that we 
could; we have industriously tried all expedients to raise funds 
but hitherto it has been to no purpose. We are still laboring 
night and day laying up provisions for a siege, encouraging our 
men, and calling on the Government for relief. 

Relief at this post in men, money, and provisions is of vital 
importance and is wanted instantly. So this is the real object 
of my letter. The salvation of Texas depends in great measure 
in keeping Bexar out of the hands of the enemy. It serves as 
the frontier picquet guard, and if it were in the possession of 
Santa Anna, there is no stronghold from which to repel him in 
his march toward the Sabine. There is no doubt that very large 
forces are being gathered in several of the towns beyond the Rio 
Grande, and late information through Senr Cassiana, and others 
worthy of credit is positive in the fact that 16 hundred or two 
thousand troops with good officers, well armed and with plenty 
of provisions, were on the point of marching (the provisions be- 
ing cooked, etc.). A detachment of active young men from the 
volunteers under my command have been sent out to Rio Frio; 
they returned yesterday without information, and we remain yet 
in doubt whether they intend an attack on this place or go to 
reenforce Matamoras. It does, however, seem certain that an 
attack is shortly to be made on this place, and I think it is the 
general opinion that the enemy will come by land. The citizens 
of Bexar have behaved well. Colonel Neill and myself have come 
to the solemn resolution that we will rather die in these ditches 
than give it up to the enemy. Again we call aloud for relief; 
the very weakness of our post will at any rate bring the enemy 
on. Some volunteers are expected; Capt. Patton with 5 or 6 
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has come in. But a large reenforcement with provisions is what 
we need. 

[P. S]. I have information just now from a friend whom I 
believe, that the forces at the Rio Grande are two thousand com- 
plete; he states further that five thousand more are a little back 
and marching on. Perhaps the 2 thousand will wait for a june- 
tion with the 5 thousand. This information is corroborated by 
all that we have heard. My informant says that they intend to 
make a descent on this place in particular, and there is no doubt 
of it. 

Our force is very small, the return this day to the Comdt. 
show only one hundred and twenty, officers and men. It would 
be a waste of men to put our brave little band against thousands. 

We have no interesting news to communicate. The army has 
elected two gentlemen to represent the Army and trust they will 
be received.*® 


It must be held in mind that Houston had sent Bowie with 
orders to Neill to destroy the fortifications, blow up the Alamo 
and evacuate the town. Neill had replied that mules, horses and 
oxen could not be obtained with which to move the guns.” But 
here, in this letter, Bowie says, “Colonel Neill and myself have 
come to the conclusion that we had rather die in these ditches 
than give them up to the enemy,” although a paragraph farther 
on he states that it would be waste of men to put the strength 
of their band of 120 against that of 7000 of the enemy. Bowie’s 
letter, to be sure, was written as a strong plea for reinforcements, 
but his statements force one to wonder how far the decision to 
die rather than give up the post to the enemy, was responsible 
for Neill’s inability to carry out Houston’s instructions. 

Dr. Sutherland said, “Every volunteer had a horse, but forage 
being unobtainable, these were kept in a herd on the Salado, five 
or six miles east of the city where grass and water were abund- 
ant.”°*> From a comparison of these statements it seems clear 
that the deep-seated belief that “Bexar was the key to Texas” 

*Bowie to Smith, February 2, 1835, Army Papers, Texas State Li- 
brary. This letter appears to be in Bowie’s own handwriting, so the 
error of the date, “1835” when it should have been 1836, cannot be at- 
tributed to error in copying; no doubt it was a mere ship of Bowie’s 
pen, or of his memory. 

‘Houston to Smith, January 17, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State Li- 
brary; also see Yoakum, History of Texas, Il, 458. 


James T. DeShields (ed.), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall 
of the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 5, 1911. 
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and should it fall into the enemy’s hands the colonists would 
be at his mercy, was really the reason the Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders were not obeyed. The place, moreover, seemed to cast 
some sort of spell over the Texan leaders. However indifferent 
or reluctant a man might be before going to Bexar, once there, 
he was soon writing to the Governor. the Council, the Command- 
er-in-Chief—anybody that had any authority to give aid, saying, 
“Bexar is the key to the situation, public safety demands our 
lives rather than surrender it into the hands of the enemy.” And 
so the decision was made to hold the place against all odds, and 
a small band of resolute men was assembled for its defense. 

Writers on Texas history have frequently attempted to deter- 
mine the exact date upon which Travis, Bowie, Bonham and 
Crockett entered the Alamo. A clew to the answer for this ques- 
tion is supplied by a letter written by Green B. Jameson on Feb- 
ruary 11. Jameson says: 


We are now 150 strong, Colonel Crockett®® and Colonel Travis 
both here and Col. Bowie in command of the Volunteer forces. 
Colonel Neill left today on account of illness in his family.*° 


Concerning the arrival in San Antonio of Bowie and Travis, 
the records are fairly definite and in accord. As has already 
been stated, Bowie arrived with a company of 30 soldiers from 
Goliad on the 19th of January, and Travis with 25 soldiers, 
came early in the morning of February 3. In a letter written 
January 30, 1860, Houston says that Bonham went into the 
Alamo with Bowie." This statement is in all probability correct, 


“See Chapter IV for a biographical sketch of Crockett. 

“Jameson to Smith, February 11, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State 
Librpry. 

“\{ouston to F. M. White, January 30, 1860, “Houston Letters,” Texas 
State Library. This is a letter from Mrs. Paralee Haskell, Memphis, 
Tennessee. She had written to Houston, then governor of Texas, to in- 
quire concerning some land grants due her brother, Charles R. Haskell, 
who, she said, had died at Goliad. At the end of this letter Houston 
wrote: 

Please let examination be made as to Charles R. Haskell. He fell at 
the Alamo, I think, for I sent him with Bowie and Bonnam from Goliad 
to the Alamo, with an express to blow up the Alamo, on the 17th of 
Jany. 1836. 

It is well to note that Houston was mistaken in the identity of 
Haskell. There were two Charles Haskells in the Texas army in 1836. 
The Haskell who died at the Alamo was Charles M. Haskell and a 
cousin to Charles R. Haskell who died at Goliad. No doubt Houston 
sent Charles M. Haskell to the Alamo as one of Bowie’s company. 
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for the scattered records we have concerning Bonham practically 
verify it. 

James Butler Bonham" arrived in Texas, December 12, 1835. 
On the 20th of that month he entered the Texan army as a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry,** and went to San Felipe, where he became 
associated with his friend Travis in the recruiting office at that 
place. On January 11, he was still at San Felipe, but the re- 
cruiting business was dull and he was eager for action. Hous- 
ton, writing to J. W. Robinson about this same time, mentions 
Bonham and says, “Bonham ought to be made a major by all 
means. His influence in the army is great.”** So on January 
11, Bonham was at San Felipe, but on January 23, he was at 
Bexar and served as chairman of a committee on resolutions for 
the indignation meeting, held by the soldiers of the post against 
the Council, because of its impeachment of Smith.* It is cer- 
tain that he went to Bexar some time between the 11th and 
23rd of January. No doubt, he arrived there with Bowie on 
the 19th, having left Goliad on the 17th as Houston states. 

The date of Crockett’s arrival is not so definitely clear, but 
records make it fairly evident that he reached San Antonio on 
the 7th or 8th of February. Jameson’s letter of the 11th says 
that Crockett, Bowie and Travis were all in the Alamo on that 
date. Dr. Sutherland states that “in a few days—less than a 
week after Travis arrived— Colonel David Crockett with twelve 
others direct from Tennessee came.”** Travis arrived on the 
3rd, and since they were all there by the 11th, Crockett’s arrival 
was some time between these dates, and less than a week from 
the 3rd of February.* 

For a few weeks after the sturdy band of defenders assembled 
at Bexar, a graver danger than the Mexican army threatened 
them. That danger was internal discord. As has been noted, 
Colonel Neill left San Antonio on February 11, for the colonies, 


@See Chapter V, List I, for biographical sketch of Bonham. 

Comptroller's Military Service Records (1836), No. 7474, Texas State 
Library. 

“Houston to J. W. Robinson, January 11, 1836, Lamar Papers, I, 294. 

“Neill to Smith, January 23, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State Library. 

“James T. DeShields (ed.), “Dr. John Sutherland’s Account of the 
Fall of the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 5, 1911. 

“Kor an account of the company of men who went to San Antonio 
with Crockett, see Chapter IV. 
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leaving Travis in command. The following letter from Travis 
explains conditions: 
Commandancy of Bexar 
February 12th 1836 
To His Excelly— H. Smith, Governor of Texas, 

Sir: You have no doubt already received information by ex- 
press from La Bahia that tremendous Preparations are making 
on the Rio Grande and else where in the Interior for Invasion 
of Texas. Santa Anna by the last account was at Saltillo with 
a force of 2500 men and General Sesma was at the Rio Grande 
with about 2000. He had issued his Proclamation denouncing 
vengeance against the people of Texas and threatens to exter- 
minate every white man within its limits. This being the Fron- 
tier Post nearest the Rio Grande will be the first to be attacked. 
We are illy prepared for their reception as we have not more 
than 150 men here and they in a very disorganized state. Yet 
we are determined to sustain it as long as there is a man left, 
because we consider death preferable to disgrace, which would be 
the result of giving up a Post which has been so dearly won, and 
thus opening the door for the Invaders to enter the sacred Ter- 
ritory of the colonies. We hope our countrymen will open their 
eyes to the present danger and wake from their false security. 
I hope that all party dissentions will subside, that our fellow 
Citizens will unite with the Common Cause and fly to the de- 
fense of the Frontiers. 

I fear it is useless to waste argument upon them. The Thunder 
of the Enemy Cannon and the Pollution of their wives and 
daughters—The Cries of their famished Children and the smoke 
of their burning dwellings will only arouse them. I regret that 
the Govt. has so neglected a draft of the militia which is the 
only measure that will ever again bring the Citizens of Texas 
to the Frontiers. 

Money, clothing, and Provisions are greatly needed at this Post 
for the use of the Soldiers. 

I hope your Excelly. will send us a portion of the money which 
has been received from the United States as it cannot be better 
applied, indeed we cannot get along any longer without money 
and with it we can do everything. 

For God’s sake, and the sake of our country send us reinforce- 
ments. I hope you will send to this Post at least two companies 
of Reg apt. Allen’s Co—under Lt. Thornton now 
at Goliad and the company of Regulars at Copano under com- 
mand of Lt. Turner, might well be ordered to this Post as they 
could reach here in 4 days on foot. 

In consequence of sickness of his family Lt. Col. Neill has left 
this Post, to visit home for a short time and has requested me 
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to take command of the Post. In consequence of which I feel 
myself delicately and awkwardly situated. I therefore hope that 
your Excely will give me some definite orders and that immedi- 
ately. 

The troops here to a man recognize you as their legiti- Govn 
and they expect your fatherly care and protection. 

In conclusion, let me assure your Excely, that with 200 men, 
I believe this place can be maintained— and I hope they will be 
sent us as soon as possible, yet should we receive no reinforce- 
ments, I am determined to defend it to the last, and should 
Bejar fall, your friend will be buried beneath its ruins.** 


On the next day, February 13, Travis wrote again: 


To His Excellency Henry Smith Bexar, Feby 13, 1836 
Dear Sir: I wrote you an official letter last night as Comdt. 
of this post in the absence of Col Neill and if you had taken the 
trouble to answer my letter from Burnham’s I should not now 
have been under the necessity of troubling you. My situation 
is truly awkward and delicate Colonel Neill left me in com- 
mand, but wishing to give satisfaction to the volunteers here and 
not wishing to assume any command over them, I issued an or- 
der for the election of an officer to command them with the ex- 
ception of one company of volunteers that had previously en- 
gaged to serve under me. Bowie was elected by two small com- 
panies, and since his election has been roaring drunk all the 
time, has assumed all command & is proceeding in a most dis- 
orderly and irregular manner— interfering with private prop- 
erty, releasing prisoners sentenced by court-martial & by the civil 
court & turning everything topsy turvy. If I didn’t feel my 
honor and that of my country comprometted, I would leave here 
instantly for some other point with the troops under my imme- 
diate command as I am unwilling to be responsible for the 
drunken irregular‘ties of any man. I hope that you will order im- 
mediately some regular troops here as it is more important to oc- 
cupy this post than I imagined when last I saw you. It is the key 
of Texas from the Interior. Without a foothold here the enemy 
can do nothing against us in the colonies, now that our coast is 
guarded by armed vessels. I do not solicit the command of this 
post, but Col. Neill has applied to the Commander-in-Chief to 
be relieved and is anxious for me to take command, I will do it, 
if it be your order for a time until an artillery officer can be 
sent here. The enemy is on the Rio Grande with 1000 strong 
and is making every preparation to invade us. By the 15th of 


“Travis to Smith, February 12, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State Li- 
brary; Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, I, 399-400; Texas Telegraph 
and Register, October 10, 1836. 
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March I think Texas will be invaded and every preparation should 
be made to receive them. 

P. S. This is a private letter and is directed to Nibbs for 
fear it may fall into bad hands.*® 


By the same express John J. Baugh made further explanation 
of the situation at Bexar. He wrote: 


Garrison of Bejar, Feby 13, 1836 


Sir: Lt. Col. J. C. Neill being suddenly called home, in con- 
sequence of the illness of some of his family, requested Col. 
Travis, as the senior officer to assume the command of the Post 
during his absence. Col Travis informed the volunteers in the 
garrison they could, if they were not satisfied with him as a com- 
mander Pro Tem, elect one out of their own body. The volun- 
teers being under the wrong impression, and ever ready to catch 
at any popular excitement, objected to Col. Travis upon the 
grounds of his being a Regular officer, and immediately named 
Col. Bowie as their choice. 

An election was consequently ordered by Col Travis and Bowie 
was elected without opposition. None but volunteers voted and 
in fact, not all of them. The consequence was a split in the 
Garrison. Col. Travis as a matter of course, could not submit 
to the control of Bowie, and he (Bowie) availing himself of his 
great popularity among the volunteers seemed anxious to arro- 
gate to himself the entire control. 

Things passed on in this way yesterday and today until at 
length they have become intollerable. Bowie as commander of 
the volunteers, has gone so far as to stop carts laden with goods 
of private families removing into the country. He has ordered 
the Prison doors to be opened for the release of a Mexican con- 
victed of theft who had been tried by a jury of 12 men among 
which was Col. Travis and Col. Bowie himself. 

He has also ordered and effected the release of D. H. Barre, a 
private in the Regular Army attached to the Legion of Cavalry, 
who had been tried by a Court Martial and found guilty of de- 
sertion and actually deliberated him from Prison with a Cor- 
poral’s Guard with loud huzzas: But the most extraordinary 
step of all and that which sets aside all law, Civil and Military 
is that which follows Commandancy of Bejar 

Capt of Corps— Feb. 13th 1836 

You are hereby required to release such Prisoners as may be 
under your direction for labor or otherwise 

James Bowie 
Commander of Volunteer forces of Bejar. 


“Travis to Smith, February 13, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State 
Library. 
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Under this order the Mexicans who had been convicted by the 
civil authorities and the Soldiers convicted by Courtmartials and 
some of whom had been placed in the Alamo, on public works 
were released. 

Antonio Fuentes who had been released as above said presented 
himself to the judge under the protection of Capt. Baker of 
Bowie’s volunteers and demanded his clothes which were in the 
Calaboose, stating that Col Bowie had set him at Liberty, where- 
upon the judge (Seguin) ordered him remanded to prison, which 
was accordingly done. As soon as this fact was reported to 
Bowie, he went in a furious manner, and demanded of the judge 
a release of the prisoner, which the Judge refused saying that 
‘he would give up his office and let the Military appoint a judge.’ 
Bowie immediately sent to the Alamo for troops and paraded 
in the Square under Arms in a tumultuously and disorderly man- 
ner. Bowie, himself and many of his men being drunk which 
has been the case ever since he has been in command. 

Col. Travis protested vigorously against these proceedings to 
the Judge and others, and as a friend to good order, and anxious 
to escape the stigma which must inevitably follow he has drawn 
off his troops to the Medina where [he] believes he may be useful 
as in the Garrison, at all events save himself from implication in 
this disgraceful business. 

I have ventured to give you this hasty sketch of passing events, 
in justice to myself and others who have had no hand in these 
transactions. 

Yr. obt. St 
J. J. Baugh Adj of Post of Bexar?® 


These letters explain Travis’s side of the difficulty. From 
Bowie and his friends there is not a word of explanation to be 
found among the official documents, although Potter writes of 
the affair in a way that shows Bowie in a somewhat better light 
than these letters do.**_ He says that Travis was unwilling to re- 
main at the Alamo as a subordinate after Neill’s departure, but 
Neill apprehended that the volunteers would make trouble if left 
under the authority of a commander from the regular army, so 
to get over the difficulty without interfering with Travis’s rights 
and wishes, he prepared an order for an election of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of volunteers and was about to depart when his men 
found out what he had done, whereupon they seized him and 


"Baugh to Smith, February 13, 1836, Army Papers, Texas State 
Library. 

™R. M. Potter, “The Fall of the Alamo,” Magazine of American His- 
tory, 11, Part I, p. 1. 
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even threatened his life unless he should comply with their 
wishes. He yielded and on an amended order James Bowie was 
unanimously elected a full colonel of volunteers. Furthermore, 
Potter shows that considerably more than half the troops at the 
Alamo were volunteers. Then, as a colonel, Bowie claimed to 
outrank Travis. From Jameson’s letter of February 11, already 
referred to, it seems that the election of the colonel for volun- 
teers took place before Neill’s departure, for he says: “We are 
now 150 strong, Colonel Crockett and Colonel Travis both here 
and Colonel Bowie in command of the volunteer forces. Colonel 
Neill left today.” 

Juan N. Seguin, many years later, said that Travis did not 
withdraw to the Medina, only threatened to do so.*? This was 
probably the truth, for we find that by the 14th Travis and 
Bowie had patched up their difficulties sufficiently to write the 
following letter: 

Commandancy of Bexar 
Feby 14, 1836 
His Excellency H. Smith, Governor of Texas, 


Sir: 

We have detained Mr. Williams for the purpose of saying that 
this garrison is in a very destitute situation. We have but a 
small supply of provisions and are without a dollar. We there- 
fore, beg leave to call the attention of your Excellency to the 
wants of this post, as we learn that 20,000 dollars have been 
sent to Copano for the use of the troops there. We think it but 
just that you should send us at least 5,000 dollars which we 
understand you have at your command. 

We have borrowed 500 dollars here, which has long since been 
expended and besides which, we are greatly in debt and our 
credit is growing worse daily. It is useless to talk of keeping 
up the garrison any longer without money as we believe that un- 
less we receive some the men will all leave. 

From all the information we have received, there is no doubt 
that the enemy will surely advance upon this place, and that this 
will be the first point of attack. We must, therefore, urge the 
necessity of sending reinforcements as speedily as possible to 
our aid. 

By an understanding of today Coln J. Bowie has the com- 
mand of the volunteers of the garrison, and Col. W. B. Travis 
of the regulars and volunteer cavalry. 


“Juan N. Seguin to W. W. Fontaine, June 7, 1890, W. W. Fontaine 
Papers, University of Texas Archives. 
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All general orders and correspondence will henceforth be signed 
by both until Col. Neill’s return. 
W. Barret Travis 
Comdt. of Cavalry 
James Bowie 
Comdt. of Volunteers*® 


But this understanding of the 14th appears to have been merely 
a truce, for there are evidences of grave differences between these 
leaders after the arrival of the Mexicans. 

To what extent this squabble affected the discipline of the 
troops and the general business of preparation is hard to deter- 
mine. It is a well-known fact that discipline was exceedingly 
lax, and that the organized scout service was very poor. Potter 
thinks that this lack of scout service was an indication that 
Travis had little control over his men “who were willing to die 
by him, but were not ready to obey him.”’* The whole situa- 
tion, however, is in keeping with the attitude of the frontier 
soldier throughout the war. The same spirit was manifest in 
Austin’s army before the capture of Bexar in December, 1835; 
we find it in Fannin’s army at Goliad. Dr. Sutherland seems 
to sum up the situation rightly. He says: 


Of the troops remaining at Bexar, Neill was nominally in au- 
thority, but in truth, the Texan volunteer, like most other volun- 
teer soldiers, engaged in desultory warfare such as was being 
waged in Texas, was each one pretty much his own commander, 
save when near conflict with the enemy compelled them, in self 
defense, to choose and obey a leader. There was no regular com- 
misariat at Bexar. The men scattered in squads over the city, 
getting food where they could, and sleeping when and where it 
suited their convenience. But braver men were never assembled 
in a fighting band. There was not one who was not ready to 
fight if an enemy dared come into view. Still few of them would 
believe that the Mexicans would dare come—at least for some 
time—to suppress the revolt in Texas, for they thought that the 
lesson taught the Mexicans by the defeat of Cos was amply suffi- 
cient to keep them away. Then, too, the expedition under John- 
son and Grant gave them an additional feeling of security, for 
they argued that even if the reports of the great invasion were 


*Bowie and Travis to H. Smith, Archives of the State Department, 
Book No. 3, p. 250. The original of this letter is in the Bancroft Col- 
lection of Documents, University of California. The University of Texas 
has a photostat of it. 

*R. M. Potter, Tevas Almanac, 1868, 33, 38. 
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true, the Mexican advance would be intercepted by Johnson and 
Grant, and thus give time for the news of it to reach Bexar so 
that all needful preparations could be made. So while almost 
every volunteeer had his own horse, no forage was obtainable, so 
these horses were kept in a herd on the Salado, five or six miles 
from Bexar, where the grass was abundant. Consequently, no 
organized or sustained effort was made to keep informed as to 
what the Mexicans were doing.*® 


There were, however, some efforts at preparation of the for- 
tress. Green B. Jameson’® had been appointed chief engineer 
of the post, and was busy remounting guns and in strengthen- 
ing the defense of the Alamo so as to meet the invasion. He 
had even studied out and submitted plans to the government for 
remodelling the fort so as to make it stronger and more easily 
and more securely manned with fewer soldiers. There is no 
doubt that this work, such as it was, was carried on in a very 
irregular way, the officers themselves doing much of the actual 
labor. There is also evidence that some of the officers were 
aware of the great need for drill and discipline among the sol- 
diers; they were not unmindful of the impending danger. Hiram 
J. Williamson, a young Philadelphian, fresh from West Point 
training, did his utmost to establish systematic drill among the 
troops; but to his despair the men refused to drill unless they 
chose to do so. However, they often good-naturedly submitted.’ 
And no doubt there were other officers who regarded their posi- 
tions and duty as seriously as did Williamson, but the fact re- 
mains that drills and other military exercises were not matters 


“James T. DeShieds (ed.), “John Sutherland’s Account of the Fall 
of the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 5, 1911; see, also, Eugene C. 
Barker, “The Texan Revolutionary Army,” Texas Historical Association 
Quarterly, IX, 249-250. 

"The thesis (in the University of Texas Library) from which the five 
chapters of this paper are taken, contains an appendix of five parts. 
Part II consists of a compilation of eight plats of the Alamo as it was 
at the time of the siege. Three of these plats were made by Green B. 
Jameson and sent by him to Houston as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Texan army, and to Henry Smith at the head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. They show the Alamo as it was, and as Jameson proposed it 
should be after improvements which he planned should have been made. 
Accompanying these three plats are three letters that Jameson wrote 
to explain his work; they also give considerable information concerning 
the men and general conditions at the fortress. 

“Frank Templeton, The Fall of the Alamo, 128-129. 
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of daily routine. In fact, the army at the Alamo had practically 
no organization of a strictly military nature. 

Another man who thoroughly realized the danger to the post 
at San Antonio was a young Mexican officer, Captain Juan N. 
Seguin. His father was the alcalde of the city, so he was in a 
position to keep in touch with the true condition of affairs, and 
he was ever alert. The Seguins not only sympathized with the 
Texans, but gave active cooperation in every way in their power. 
Quietly, Juan Seguin despatched his own nephew, Blaz Herrera, 
to Laredo, to spy on the movements of the enemy. About the 
middle of February Herrera hurried back and reported that a 
large Mexican force was crossing the Rio Grande and was march- 
ing for the interior of Texas. Seguin immediately reported this 
information to Travis, vouching for the integrity of his messen- 
ger.’ Nevertheless, few of the Texans would believe the report, 
but declared it to be “more Mexican lies,” and another false 
alarm. The Mexican population of Bexar, however, became 
greatly excited and all who could find means of conveyance be- 
gan removing their families to the country.** So amid condi- 
tions such as these the Texans allowed themselves to be “sur- 
prised” at the coming of Santa Anna and his army on Febru- 


ary 23. 


*James T. DeShields (ed.), “Dr. Sutherlands Account of the Fall of 
the Alamo,” Dallas News, February 5, 1911; see, also, J. M. Rodrigues, 
Memoirs, 8-10. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, January 30, 1836; William Corner, 
San Antonio Guide and History, 120. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AND MEXICAN RELATIONS: THE 
SANTA FE PRISONERS 


R. Eart McCienpon 


As Secretary of State in the Harrison-Tyler administration 
Daniel Webster was called upon to interpose in the name of his 
government on behalf of a number of citizens of the United 
States who were captured on the ill-fated Texas Santa Fe expe- 
dition. The resulting negotiations were rendered all the more 
difficult by virtue of the unusual manner in which those individ- 
uals had found their way into Mexican prisons. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to review this brief episode in the relations 
between the United States and Mexico which, though peaceably 
settled, was connected essentially with the fortunes of the young 
republic whose annexation to the United State a few years later 
was followed by war between the two nations. No attempt is 
made to relate in any detail the story of the well-known expedi- 
tion as such. A few summary statements seem necessary, how- 
ever, in order to clarify the discussion which is to follow. 

The primary purpose of the Santa Fe expedition may be con- 
sidered as two-fold. Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar as President 
of Texas hoped to extend the actual authority of that republic 
as far as the upper waters of the Rio Grande River, in what was 
then and now is known as New Mexico, where, according to the 
claim of the Texan government, it rightfully belonged; and he 
wished to establish definite commercial relations between Santa 
Fe and what for the time may be regarded as Texas proper. 
Santa Fe and the surrounding territory, still in the possession 
of Mexico, was included in the department of New Mexico which 
was controlled by a governor-general sent up by the central gov- 
ernment. Lamar, however, had been led to believe by apparently 
reliable reports that the inhabitants of Santa Fe, who but re- 
cently had engaged in revolt, were still dissatisfied with the po- 
litical control of Mexico and would welcome the sovereignty of 
Texas. By means of a letter written on April 14, 1840, he in- 
vited them to become citizens of Texas, and announced that he 
planned near the end of the following summer to send a com- 
mission to explain to them the advantages of a union between 
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Texas and Santa Fe. These agents, he stated, would be accom- 
panied by a military escort for the purpose of protection against 
the Indians and to ascertain the feasibility of opening a route 
of communication between the two sections. 

More than a year had elapsed, however, before the expedition 
was ready to march. When finally organized it consisted of six 
companies of volunteers under the military command of General 
Hugh McLeod; several travellers or tourists; numerous traders 
with their merchandise; and a commission composed of Colonel 
W. G. Cooke, J. A. Navarro, and R. F. Brenham, with George 
Vanness as its secretary. The commissioners were to have gen- 
eral charge of the expedition; the military force was subject to 
their orders. To them also was intrusted the task of organizing 
the government at Santa Fe so that it would become a repre- 
sentative part of Texas, providing that the inhabitants there 
were willing. Otherwise, the commissioners were unauthorized 
to use any force whatever to accomplish that objective. Indeed, 
even if the small force of 270 soldiers should afford ample pro- 
tection for the traders and commissioners against the Indians 
along the way it could hardly have been considered adequate to 
serve as an invading army.* 

The classic authority for the history of the expedition from 
the time it broke camp on Brushy Creek near Austin, June 21, 
1841, is the two-volume work written afterwards by one of its 
members, George W. Kendall of New Orleans, a citizen of the 
United States and one of the editors of The Daily Picayune, who, 


1W. G. Dryden who carried Lamar’s letter of April 14, 1840, to Santa 
Fe had written: “. . . every American, and more than two-thirds of 
the Mexicans, and all of the Pueblo Indians are with us heart and soul. 
Whenever they hear of your sending Troops there has been rejoicing. 
And indeed I have talked many times with the Governor, and he says 
he would be glad to see the day of your arrival in this country, as he 
feels well assured no aid will be sent from below . . . and he him- 
self will make no resistance.” Dryden to Lamar, March 10, 1841, MSS., 
in Santa Fe Papers, Texas State Library. 

Numerous letters and other documents bearing on the motives which 
prompted the Santa Fe expedition may be found in The Papers of Mira- 
beau Buonaparte Lamar, ed. by C. A. Gulick, Jr., vols. 1-4, and Harriet 
Smither, vols. 5-6 (6 vols., Austin, 1920-1927). See especially 11, pp. 
437-440; and III, pp. 159-183, 370-371, and 488-495. Brief secondary 
statements may be noted in W. C. Binkley, The Expansionist Movement 
in Texas, 1836-1850 (Berkeley, 1925), pp. 61-78; A. K. Christian, Mira- 
beau Buonaparte Lamar (Austin, 1922), pp. 103-114; and T. M. Mar- 
shall,“ Commercial Aspects of the Texas Santa Fe Expedition,” in South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XX, pp. 242-260. 
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as will appear, began the journey in the capacity of a tourist. 
His story is confirmed, on the whole, in several notes and other 
items penned by another traveller in the party, Thomas Falconer, 
a British subject.2. From these and other sources it is possible 
to weave a long narrative which for present purposes must be 
reduced to something approaching a bare sketch. 

The expedition as a whole encountered much suffering on the 
long march. A late seasonal start was made. The distance to 
Santa Fe had been underestimated greatly, and the territory to 
be traversed was unknown. Small and inadequately equipped for 
such a journey, the party was attacked by the Indians, and at 
times lacked sufficient food and water for normal sustenance. 
At the Palo Duro River on September Ist it was decided to di- 
vide the group; eighty-seven soldiers and eight civilians, those 
best able to travel, then pushed on ahead. At the Rio Gallinas 
a few days later five of these men, with Captain W. P. Lewis as 
leader, left their comrades and hurried to San Miguel, carrying 
with them a proclamation of President Lamar to the inhabitants 
of Santa Fe. This small group was captured and taken to Santa 
Fe; while the remainder of the advance party, under Colonel 
Cooke, surrendered to Captain Demasio Salazar, a subordinate 
of Governor Manuel Armijo of New Mexico, on September 17th. 

Meanwhile General McLeod at the head of the main body had 
contemplated starting back to Austin. On the same day that 
the advance party was captured, however, he received word from 
Cooke to destroy a portion of the baggage and resume his march. 
The party then moved forward again. Yet its progress was in- 
tercepted at Laguna, Colorado, by a Mexican force under Cap- 
tain Juan Archuleta, another subordinate of Governor Armijo; 
and, not being in a position to offer any real resistance, McLeod 
found it necessary to surrender. 

*Kendall’s work was published under slightly varying titles, as: Nar- 
rative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition (2 vols., New York, 1844); 
and Narrative of an Expedition across the Great Southwestern Prairies 
from Texas to Santa Fe (2 vols., London, 1845). Falconer’s accounts 
are now available in Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion, 1841-1842, ed. by F. W. Hodge (New York, 1930). Other contem- 
porary statements from which this brief sketch is taken are: Report 
of the Commissioners Brenham and Cooke to the Secretary of State, 
November 9, 1841, MSS., Santa Fe Papers, Texas State Library; and 
George Folson, Mexico in 1842 (New York, 1842), pp. 234-243. The 
story of the expedition is related briefly in Binkley, Expansionist Move- 
ment in Texas, pp. 78-91. 
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Before being made prisoners all members of the expedition 
were assured that as soon as supplies could be obtained for them 
they would be allowed to return to Texas. Afterwards, how- 
ever, their arms and personal property were divided among the 
Mexican soldiers, while they themselves were sent as captives to 
Mexico City. The men of Cooke’s party began the march on 
September 17th, while the main group under McLeod followed 
one month later. The prisoners suffered much on this long 
journey. The marches were tedious and tiresome to the men 
who at times were insufficiently provided with the food and 
clothing necessary for protection against the inclement weather. 
At least five of them died as a result of an epidemic of smallpox 
which broke out in their midst. In addition, some of the Mexi- 
can commanders, more especially Captain Salazar who had 
charge of the larger group until it reached El Paso, treated the 
captives with the most extreme cruelty. 

It was not until December 26th that the party first sent 
from New Mexico arrived in Mexico City, while the second group 
reached that place on February 6, 1842. On their arrival they 
were imprisoned, some in Mexico City, some in Puebla, and some 
in Perote. A large number of them were put in chains; they 
were forced to work in the streets and to undergo other hard- 
ships and indignities. Some who were ill were placed in hospi- 
tals where natives afflicted with contagious diseases were con- 
tined. It should be explained, however, that as a rule the Mexi- 
can populace dealt kindly with these prisoners. Yet on account 
of the treatment which they received at the hands of Mexican 
officials the captives claimed that they were given even less con- 
sideration than that usually accorded to prisoners of war. 

Although several different nationalities were represented in 
the personnel of the Santa Fe expedition, naturally the majority 
of those who participated in this venture were Americans.* It 
is with the relatively small group of these Americans who were 
not engaged in the service of Texas at the time that the re- 
mainder of this discussion is primarily concerned. They were 
citizens of the United States who had joined the expedition as 


*The total number of Americans slightly exceeded 200. A list of the 
soldiers among the prisoners may be seen in the Bolton Transcripts, 
Archives, University of Texas Library. An incomplete list is given in 
27th Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Document 325, pp. 52-55. 
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traders and travellers or tourists; and they not only denied that 
they had taken an oath of allegiance to the government of Texas, 
but also asserted that they had not participated in any hostilities 
against Mexico. It was their claim, therefore, that they had not 
forfeited the protection of their government. At any rate the 
United States, as will be shown, made strong and persistent de- 
mands for the release of these men, who had met the same fate 
at the hands of the Mexican government as did those members 
of the expedition who were citizens of Texas and in the service 
of the Texan government. 

The cases of nine citizens of the United States held as prison- 
ers in Mexico may be stated summarily. Of A. Adams, J. B. 
Houghtaling, and T. A. Sully little more can be said than that 
they were travellers on the expedition. L. B. Sheldon of Mis- 
sissippi, accompanied it as a traveller-trader, and carried with 
him enough merchandise to defray his expenses. David Snively 
of Ohio was another who expected to dispose of a small amount 
of merchandise in Santa Fe. J. C. Howard from the vicinity 
of Washington, D. C., previously had gone as a trader to Texas, 
although he had no intention of becoming a citizen of that re- 
public. Apparently finding the markets dull in Texas, he availed 
himself of the protection afforded by an armed escort to make the 
trip to Santa Fe. T. 8. Torrey, a merchant from Connecticut, 
happened to be in Texas during the spring of 1841, and sought 
to take advantage of what he thought would be a safe means 
of visiting Santa Fe. He expected to return direct to the United 
States. H. R. Buchanan of Tennessee had his own pack-mule 
and a servant, and carried valuable merchandise to Santa Fe. 
He had no idea when he joined the expedition that it was or- 
ganized for any other than trading purposes. Finally, John 
Thompkins of Illinois, a saddler who was in Texas at the time, 
took this means of going to Santa Fe where he hoped to dispose 
of some merchandise, and then to return to his own country.* 


‘For this meager information pertaining to these nine men, see Snively 
to Powhatan Ellis, January 3, 1842, 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doe. 
325, p. 52; Thompkins to Ellis, January 9, 1842. Ibid., p. 57; Brantz 
Mayer to Ellis, February 4, 1842. Jbid., pp. 50-52; Webster to Waddy 
Thompson, April 5, 1842. Ibid., pp. 8-15; and Ellis to J. M. de Boea- 
negra, April 11, 1842. Jbid., p. 86. 

J. C. Howard was accompanied to Texas, and then on the expedition 
by his brother and business associate, G. T. Howard. Yet no demand 
was made for the release of G. T. Howard as a citizen of the United 
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One of the citizens of the United States who accompanied the 
Santa Fe expedition in the sole capacity of a tourist was Franklin 
Combs, the seventeen-year-old son of General Leslie Combs of 
Lexington, Kentucky. During the spring of 1841 this young man 
was in Texas transacting business for his father. The expedi- 
tion, he believed, offered him an excellent opportunity to take a 
trip which he thought would be beneficial to his health. It was 
reported, moreover, that, having heard that his father had re- 
ceived the appointment as United States Minister to Mexico, 
young Combs expected to join his parents in Mexico City, going 
by way of Santa Fe. Needless to state, he did not intend to en- 
gage in hostilities against Mexico. Combs was cne of the eight 
civilians who proceeded in advance of the main body of the ex- 
pedition on September 1st. He was captured in the party un- 
der Colonel Cooke, and reached Mexico as a captive in that group 
on December 26th. Although slightly ill at the time, he was 
placed in chains along with some of his fellow prisoners.* 


States. It appears that after having decided on the trip to Santa Fe 
he engaged in the service of Texas, although there is but scanty evi- 
dence on which to base this conclusion. As in the spring of 1841, how- 
ever, Kendall records having “met with Major George T. Howard, then 
in New Orleans purchasing goods for the Texan Santa Fe Expedition.” 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, I, p. 14. (This work will 
be cited hereafter simply as Narrative.) 

‘The facts relating to Combs’ connection with the expedition are de- 
rived from a number of sources. On March 2, 1843, he signed a lengthy 
affidavit certifying to his capture and subsequent experiences. This is 
on file in the archives of the United States Department of State, to- 
gether with a draft, dated October 31, 1841, in the amount of $192, pay- 
able to W. L. Messory, drawn on Leslie Combs, and signed by Franklin 
Combs. This represents a sum of money which Messory advanced to 
his friend’s son who, according to his affidavit, used it to alleviate his 
own suffering and that of some of his fellow prisoners. These docu- 
ments are enclosures in Leslie Combs to Webster, March 2, 1848, JINS., 
Department of State, Miscellaneous Letters, March, April, May, 1843. 
See also Messory to Leslie Combs, Chihuahua, October 25, 1841, and 
J. A. Swett [?] to Leslie Combs, Mexico City, January 8. 1842, enclo- 
sures in Leslie Combs to Webster, February 9, 1842, MSS., Dept. of 
State, Mise. Letters, January-February, 1843; Leslie Combs to President 
John Tyler, same to Honorable J. F. Marshall, same to General Winfield 
Scott, all dated December 19, 1841, MSS., Dept. of State, Mise. Letters, 
November-December, 1841; The Daily Picayune, December 21, 1841; and 
National Intelligencer, January 4, 1842. 

The letter written by Messory on October 25, 1841, as cited above, was 
addressed to General Combs as “U. S. Minister to Mexico.” The writer 
stated that when he was in the United States the previous May it was 
generally believed that the elder Combs would be assigned to that post. 
In view of the son’s case it is interesting to note that as late as October 
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George W. Kendall of New Orleans, the other tourist from the 
United States on the expedition, has been mentioned briefly 
above. His case may be stated now in some detail. Desirous of 
travelling through that part of the country which it was ex- 
pected that the party would traverse, and believing that the ob- 
jects of the venture were purely commercial, Kendall decided to 
make the journey to Santa Fe. He announced his plans through 
the columns of his newspaper, The Daily Picayune. It was his 
intention within a few months to return to the United States, 
either by way of Missouri or through lower Mexico. According 
to his own statement, which, though questioned later by the 
Mexican government, is sustained by the weight of evidence, be- 
fore leaving New Orleans Kendall procured from the Mexican 
vice-consul in that city a papssort which should allow him to 
enter Mexico at any place he might choose.® 

At Austin, before the expedition had left, the Secretary of 
State of Texas extended Kendall an invitation to be a guest of 
the party. He was to be subject to no control whatever and was 
to remain with the expedition as long as he wished. As a mat- 
ter of safety for himself as well as the others, however, he agreed 
to obey all orders. Although armed, Kendall was not a soldier. 
He did not intend to participate in any fighting unless in de- 
fense against the Indians. Nor was it his purpose to take part 
in any action, friendly or hostile to Mexico, after the expedi- 
tion had reached Santa Fe.? 

Kendall also was a member of the group which separated from 
the main force of the expedition on September 1st. Then, too, 
he was one of the five men who preceded this advance party from 
a point near the Rio Gallinas, in order to carry Lamar’s com- 
munication to the officials in San Miguel. This he did upon 


25th Messory also took it for granted that the appointment had been 
made. 

*Kendall, Narrative, I, pp. 13-20. In view of the later controversy 
over the question of the existence of the passport it should be noted 
here that J. H. Brewer, of New Orleans, afterwards asserted that he 
had accompanied Kendall when it was granted. F. A. Lumsden and A. 
M. Holbrook to Tyler, March 12, 1842, in The Daily Picayune, March 20, 
1842. Thomas Falconer and George Vanness, appearing before John 
Black, the United States Consul in Mexico City, took oath to the effect 
that often Kendall had shown it to them. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 49-50. 

"Kendall, Narrative, I, p. 70. 
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the advice of Colonel Cooke who, anticipating trouble at the time, 
and understanding that Kendall had a passport, thought that he 
might remove himself thus from the scene of any probable diffi- 
culties. Instead, he was captured and carried before Armijo who 
seriously considered executing him at once. Kendall supposed 
that he would be released as soon as he had presented his pass- 
port; and he had received assurance to that effect. Armijo took 
the passport but did not honor it. He continued to hold Ken- 
dall whom he sent with the main body of captives to Mexico 
City. At Chihuahua on the way down Kendall wrote and stated 
his case to Powhatan Ellis, the United States Minister to Mex- 
ico. There, too, in the newspaper La Luna he read a copy of a 
letter in which Armijo cautioned Governor Garcia Conde of the 
department of Chihuahua, to guard carefully such prisoners as 
Brenham, Cooke, Kendall, McLeod, and Navarro. This, there- 
fore, implicated the New Orleans editor as one of the leaders of 
the expedition.* 

At San Cristobal Brantz Mayer, secretary of the American 
Legation in Mexico, and a few of Kendall’s friends there assured 
him that everything would be done to secure his release. From 
there, however, along with many of the other captives he was 
taken to the San Lazaro hospital. After a long period he was 
removed to Santiago and placed in chains.° 

As at the time he reached the vicinity of Mexico City, Ken- 
dall the author later related his experiences in the following 
graphic words: 


I had left New Orleans . . . with the openly-avowed in- 
tention of making a tour through both Texas and Mexico. I had 
armed myself previous to starting, with a passport and other 
documents plainly defining my position, and on reaching Texas 
had still further fortified myself with letters from influential 
gentlemen in that country, in which it was expressly stated that 
I had no connexion whatever, civil or military, with the Santa 
Fe Expedition . . . was subject to no control. On ap- 
proaching the confines of New Mexico I had left the command 


*Kendall, Narrative, I, p. 390, II, p. 86; 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doe. 325, pp. 49-50. Vanness upon oath stated that he saw Kendall 
present his passport to Captain Salazar, and that later it was given to 
Governor Armijo who said that it was valid but that he could not aec- 
cept it because Kendall had entered the country with enemies of Mexico. 
See 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doc. 325, p. 33. 

*Kendall, Narrative, II, pp. 212-216, 236-237, 290. 
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determined to take no part in whatever might occur. The first 
settlement I entered peacefully and openly. . . . I attempted 
no disguise, for in the honesty of my intentions I could see no 
necessity for dissimulation or concealment. I was arrested, robbed 
not only of property, but all my papers, and was forced to undergo 
the fatigue and dangers of the long march to Mexico. Arrived in 
the vicinity of that city, | made known my case to the United States 
minister. . . . I knew that in thought I had committed no 
offence whatever against the Mexicans, and even in deed my ac- 
tions could not, by the wildest and broadest construction, be per- 
verted or magnified into crimes at all adequate to the punish- 
ment I had already received.’® 


News of the outcome of the Santa Fe expedition began to 
reach the United States in the latter part of 1841. It created 
quite a stir there. Then and in the following months American 


“newspapers were filled with accounts of the experiences of the 


unfortunate prisoners on the march to Mexico and their subse- 
quent confinement in that country.’* Interposition on the part 
of the United States for the release of the American captives was 
sought immediately in letters written by relatives and friends to 
the officials in Washington.’* These appeals Webster relayed to 
the American minister in Mexico. 

So tense was the feeling in Kentucky over the imprisonment 
of Combs that the legislature passed a resolution urging the 
United States to use prompt and vigorous measures to secure the 
release of all the prisoners, thereby indicating to Mexico and all 
other nations that American citizenship was a shield against 


“Kendall, Narrative, I, pp. 227-228. 

“For examples, Niles’ Register, December 18, 1841, January 22, Feb- 
ruary 12, 26, March 5, April 9, May 7, July 16, 1842; National Intelli- 
gencer, January 4, 22, March 22, 1842; The Daily Picayune, December 
21, 1841, January 4, February 2, 4, 1842. The greater part of the brief 
account of Thomas Falconer, Expedition to Santa Fe (New Orleans, 
1842), was published serially in The Daily Picayune, beginning May 3, 
1842. It is included in Hodge, Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa 
Fe Expedition, previously cited. 

“Probably the most insistent were: Leslie Combs to Tyler, same to 
Marshall, same to Scott, December 19, 1841, MSS., Dept. of State, Mise. 
Letters, November-December, 1841; Bailie Peyton to H. A. Wise, De- 
cember 24, 1841, Zbid.; and Lumsden and Holbrook to Tyler, March 12, 
1842, in The Daily Picayune, March 20, 1842. Having particularly in 
mind General Combs’ son, Peyton wrote Wise: “Talk with him [Tyler] 
Wise.” He has a heart and loves his own boys. “For God’s sake Wise.” 
Lists of other letters written on behalf of the prisoners are printed in 
27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doc. 325, pp. 7-8, 17. 
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wrong throughout the whole world. Similar action was taken 
in Maryland. A stronger tone, however, was assumed in Louisi- 
ana. There the legislative body adopted and sent to the upper 
house of Congress a series of resolutions stating that the United 
States should intervene not only to secure the release of Kendall 
and Combs and to have the conditions of the surrender of the 
whole group fulfilled in so far as they pertained to the citizens 
of the United States, but also to see that the property of the 
Texans was returned to them. On February 4, 1842, more- 
over, five thousand people gathered at the Bank Arcade, a saloon 
in New Orleans, in a public meeting which severely condemned 
the treatment which the Santa Fe captives had received.** 

There were some people in the United States, on the other 
hand. who believed, or affected to believe, that the abortive Texas 
venture was a scheme hatched in the United States for the pur- 
pose of embroiling that country and Mexico in a war which would 
result eventually in the annexation of Texas to the United States. 
Such an idea was expressed on September 17, 1842, in a speech 
delivered to his constituents at Braintree, Massachusetts, by John 
Quincy Adams who was reported to have insinuated that Presi- 
dent Tyler himself encouraged the expedition for that purpose.” 
The small group which subscribed to this opinion very naturally 
felt that the government would be unjustified in demanding the 
liberation of those of its citizens then imprisoned in Mexico. 
Negotiations to that end were begun, however, before the last of 
them had reached Mexico City. 

Yet, to say the least, the administration at Washington had 
a delicate diplomatic problem to handle. Regardless of what 
had been the motives of the citizens of the United States who 
had accompanied the Santa Fe expedition and of their apparent 
innocence with regard to its real purpose, they certainly had 
placed themselves in a bad light by being found with an armed 
force which had even a remote purpose of causing a revolt in 
what was considered by Mexico as one of her provinces. This 
Webster realized. Addressing Bailie Peyton, the United States 


%97th Cong., 2nd Sess., Exec. Doc. 42, pp. 1-2; Laws of Maryland 
(Annapolis, 1842), pages unnumbered; 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Cong. 
Globe, March 21, 1842; The Daily Picayune, February 5, March 31, 1842. 

*Niles’ Register, October 29, 1842. 
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District Attorney at New Orleans, on January 6, 1842, the Sec- 
retary of State said: 


‘ You must be aware of the delicacy of the question, at 
least as it presents itself to us, without more knowledge of the 
facts. It is hardly to be doubted that the expedition ‘to Santa 
Fe from Texas was a military expedition, and therefore one in 
which citizens of the United States could not engage, without 
violating the laws, and forfeiting the protection of their own 
Government. 


Webster believed, however, that mitigating circumstances ex- 
isted in the case of Franklin Combs, the only one, incidentally, 
about which the Department had been informed at that time. 
He told Peyton that the United States would interfere in Combs’ 
behalf, because it was understood that he “was not a part of the 
expedition; that he had engaged in nothing hostile to Mexico; 
and that his object was health, and the gratification of a proper 
desire for information by travel.” Webster then authorized the 
District Attorney to send a private agent to Mexico to aid Ellis 
in securing Combs’ liberation.*® 

Three days earlier in a despatch sent by special messenger the 
Secretary had instructed the American minister in Mexico to enter 
negotiations with that end in view. After relating briefly the 
circumstances involved Webster stated that if the Mexican govern- 
ment should raise the objection that Combs was found with an 
armed force, military in array, Ellis could reply that arms were 
carried as a matter of protection against the Indians known to 
exist in large numbers along the route taken by the expedition. 
This might apply in Combs’ case, he said, just as though he had 
accompanied one of the caravans going from St. Louis to 
Santa 

On January 6th, at the time he wrote Peyton in New Orleans. 
Webster’s instructions to Ellis were made to apply in the case of 
any whose connections with the expedition had been similar to 
that of Combs’. Near the end of February he further explained 
the attitude of the United States with regard to the prisoners in 
Mexico. He then directed Ellis to demand the release of any 


*Webster to Peyton, January 6, 1842, MSS., Dept. of State, Domestic 
Letters, XXXII, pp. 140-142. 

*Webster to Ellis, January 3, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doce. 
325, pp. 3-4. 
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who, upon inquiry, he learned were citizens of the United 
States who had accompanied the expedition for protection and 
pleasure, with no hostile designs upon Mexico. They, he said, 
could not be considered justly as prisoners of war. Mexico had 
a right to hold them, only if they had been in the service of 
Texas. Even in that case the Secretary of State was interested, 
for his government desired to see them treated humanely. It was 
his opinion also that, if as had been reported, the terms of sur- 
render were violated and if the captives had been forced to do 
menial service, the Mexican government had not acted as a bel- 
ligerent should. Prisoners of war should be treated as unfortu- 
nates, not as criminals. The right to detain a prisoner, he con- 
tinued, involved certain obligations, such as providing for the 
necessities of life and abstaining from unmerited punishment; 
and both Mexico and Texas would be required by other nations, 
therefore, to treat their prisoners in the manner prescribed by 
public law. Webster then said that if any of the captives who 
had not been engaged in the service of Texas were suffering for 
the necessities of life by virtue of the nature of their confine- 
ment, the President of the United States would be willing for 
Ellis to aid them, unless the Texan government did so.” 

Before he had received any of Webster’s instructions Ellis had 
begun negotiations for the release of Combs. In correspondence 
and interviews with J. M. de Bocanegra, Minister of Foreign 
Relations, and J. M. Tornel, Minister of War and Marine, he 
stated the case in some detail. In order to give weight to his 
argument he said that the prisoner could prove that he was a 
citizen of the United States; and he produced a physician’s cer- 
tificate to the effect that Combs was ill, and that prison confine- 
ment was dangerous to his health. Tornel argued that Combs was 
a prisoner of war. Ellis naturally denied that such was his true 
status. The Mexican officials finally agreed that the case de- 
served special consideration which, they said it would receive.'* 

On January 25, 1842, President Santa Anna gave Combs his 
freedom, whether or not as a direct result of Ellis’ demands. Combs 


“Webster to Ellis, January 6, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doe. 
325, p. 5; same to same, February 26, 1842. Tbid., p. 6. 

*Ellis to Webster, February 16, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 19-21; Ellis to Bocanegra, January 10, 1842. Ibid., pp. 
21-22; Bocanegra to Ellis, January 18, 1842. Jbid.. p. 26; Interview, 
Ellis with Tornel, January 17, 1842. Jbid., pp. 24-25. 
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seemed to think that such was not the case. In his own version 
of his liberation he stated that Santa Anna sent for him, asked 
him several questions about himself, his parents, and his connec- 
tion with the expedition, and then had his chains removed. The 
President told him that on account of his youth and the fact 
that he was the son of a general he would be permitted to go 
home. He was then turned over to Ellis whose name, Combs 
declared, was not mentioned in the interview. The minister be- 
lieved, however, that the release was due to his demands, as he 
stated in a report to Webster two days later.’® 

Regardless of what may have been the immediate causes for 
the release of Combs the fact remains that very little difficulty 
was experienced in connection with it. This was not true, 
though, in regard to the liberation of the other citizens of the 
United States, Kendall in particular. In their cases protracted 
official correspondence and interviews lasted for a period of 
more than two months. Meanwhile the administration at Wash- 
ington saw fit to replace Ellis in Mexico with Waddy Thompson, 
although, as will appear, the majority of the prisoners had gained 
their freedom when the new minister was installed officially in 
the legation. 

Ellis had become interested in Kendall’s case also befor. any 
of Webster’s instructions reached him. Having learned of it 
through means of Mayer’s visit to the prisoners at San Cristo- 
bal and Kendall’s letter written in Chihuahua, he took up the 
matter with Bocanegra on February 2nd. Ellis stated, in brief, 
that Kendall was a citizen of the United States who had been 
a traveller on the expedition which he joined as a matter of 
protection. He asserted that before leaving New Orleans the 
prisoner had proceured a passport which had been taken from 
him by Governor Armijo; and, he added, it was expected that 
Santa Anna would release him.*° 

On several grounds the Mexican government was reluctant to 
grant Kendall his freedom and strongly contested the United 


Ellis to Webster, January 27, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doc. 
325, p. 19; Niles’ Register, February 26, March 5, 1842. Mayer also 
gave Ellis credit for securing Combs’ release. Mayer to the New Orleans 
Bee. Baltimore Patriot and Commercial Gazette, April 20, 1842. For 
Combs’ statement, see Niles’ Register, March 5, 1842. 

“Ellis to Bocanegra, February 2, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doe. 325, pp. 26-27. 
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States’ demands for it. This is especially noticeable in view of 
the fact that after freeing Combs, with apparent indifference it 
set at liberty two of the other prisoners, Falconer and Vanness. 
Neither had any better claims for release than did the New Or- 
leans editor, while as secretary to the commissioners on the ex- 
pedition Vanness was really in the service of the Texan govern- 
ment.*? 

Ellis soon assumed a stronger tone. On February 5th he ad- 
dressed Bocanegra a note in which he charged that Mexico’s ac- 
tions with regard to Kendall constituted an outrage. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, he added, expected that the prisoner 
would be set free at once. This changed the attitude of the 
Mexican government but little, if any. In an interview two days 
later Bocanegra informed Ellis that the representatives of Eng- 
land, France, and Prussia had made applications for the release 
of their nationals among the Santa Fe prisoners. All such claims, 
he said, would be considered at one time; and he expressed the 
opinion that Kendall’s status was not different from that of any 
of the other captives, barring those who were citizens of Texas.* 

The question of Kendall’s passport came in for an extended 
discussion. In the interview mentioned above Bocanegra ex- 
pressed a doubt that one had been issued to him. He said that 
the Mexican consul at New Orleans had been ordered not to 
grant passports allowing foreigners to enter Mexico through 
Texas; and, since the report from New Orleans for May, 1841, 
had not come in, he was not at all certain that Kendall had 
secured such a passport. Ellis replied that it could make no 
difference whether the consul in this instance had violated in- 


*It was reported that Falconer was freed as a matter of courtesy and 
good-will towards the English government upon the announcement of the 
birth of a son in the royal family. Ellis was informed that Vanness’ 
release was effected through the agency of Tornel who, while represent- 
ing the Mexican government at Washington, had been acquainted with 
the Vanness family. See Ellis to Webster, February 17, 1842. 27th 
Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doc. 325, pp. 19-21; same to same, April 18, 1842. 
Ibid., pp. 84-86. 

Thompson later made the charge that Mexico released some of the 
captives for the sole reason that they were natives of Great Britain, 
France, or Germany, but none because they were citizens of the United 
States. Thompson to Bocanegra, May 28, 1842, encl. in Thompson to 
Webster, June 20, 1842. MSS., Dept. of State, Despatches, Mexico, XI. 

“Ellis to Bocanegra, February 5, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doe. 325, pp. 29-30; Interview, Ellis with Bocanegra, February 7, 1842. 
Ibid., pp. 30-32. 
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structions; if Kendall had a passport, and he believed he did, 
it gave him a right to protection as long as he committed no act 
of hostility against Mexico after he had entered her territory. 
Soon thereafter Bocanegra informed Ellis that he had ordered 
the consul at New Orleans to report concerning the issuance of 
the passport, and Armijo concerning its probable destruction. 
The Mexican government would attempt to ascertain the truth 
in this matter, he added, but the citizens of the United States who 
were traders on the expedition would have to prove their own 
claims for release. Ellis replied that the evidence in the form 
of the passport either had been destroyed by Mexican officials or 
else was still held by them. It was not satisfactory, he said, for 
the case to rest upon the reports by Armijo and the consul at 
New Orleans.** 

In a note dated February 18th Bocanegra stated that if Ken- 
dall had been provided with the document in question and had 
entered Mexico alone, as travellers usually arrived, it would have 
been legal. Continuing, however, he significantly added: “When 
he appears by the side of an invading force should his passport 
be deemed sufficient to prove him a simple traveller?” Yet if it 
could be proved that Kendall’s representations were correct his 
release would be granted even though he did enter Mexico in 
company with an invading force. Ellis insisted that the method 
of travel in this case did not invalidate the passport; and a few 
days later he wrote that a citizen of the United States should 
not be detained merely because a Mexican official had failed to 
turn in a report. It eventually came through, however. The 
consul at New Orleans stated therein that Kendall did not ob- 
tain a passport at that consulate. This report Bocanegra com- 
municated to Ellis.°* Thus ended the dicsussion. Kendall him- 
self believed that instead of destroying the document Armijo had 
forwarded it to Mexico City along with other papers, and that 
the officials there had it in their possession during the time they 
were denying its existence.*° 


*Interview, Ellis with Bocanegra, February 7, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., Sen. Doc. 325, pp. 30-32; Bocanegra to Ellis, February 9, 1842. 
Ibid., pp. 36-38; Ellis to Bocanegra, February 10, 1842. JIbid., pp. 38-40. 

“Bocanegra to Ellis, February 18, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 65-68; same to same, February 26, 1842. Ibid., pp. 73-75. 

“Kendall, Narrative, II, p. 325 and note. 
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In response to repeated demands for the release of Kendall 
the Mexican officials laid considerable stress upon newspaper 
items relating to his connection with the Santa Fe expedition. 
As evidence that he had entered New Mexico as one of the agents 
of Texas Bocanegra cited a statement in The Daily Picayune of 
December 21, 1841, which he said read as follows: “a Captain 
Lewis was one of the commissioners, and the other Mr. Kendall, 
editor of the Picayune.” Ellis expressed surprise that the Mexi- 
can government would allow such newspaper accounts to have 
any weight in the matter. He wrote that this was contrary to 
the precedent among nations. Kendall, he said, could not con- 
trol the press in America. In a note to Bocanegra he also quoted 
a portion of the same article in the Picayune which Bocanegra 
had quoted in part and incorrectly. It read: 


. . . the advance party, of about one hundred men, had 
reached the neighborhood of Santa Fe, leaving the rear guard 
with the wagons and artillery, some two hundred miles behind. 
Four or five men were then sent forward to announce the purpose 
of the mission to the authorities . . . of the ‘Avant Couriers’ 
one was Captain Lewis, and another Mr. Kendall, editor of the 
New Orleans Picayune. . . . 


He then stated that, as used, an “Avant Courier” was not a 
commissioner to act in the name of Texas.** 

Ellis contended that Kendall’s action in going forward with 
Lewis merely proved that he was willing to trust his passport. 
Yet if resort was to be made to newspaper accounts the Ameri- 
can representative would have Bocanegra consider another article 
appearing in the Picayune of May 18, 1841, which he quoted in 
part as follows: 


Our associate, George Kendall, left this city yesterday . . . 
upon his projected summer excursion to the Mexican interior. 
He will join immediately the expedition now in rapid prepara- 
tion at Austin . . . will visit Santa Fe, whence his return 
will be by the prairies of Missouri, or else through lower Mexico, 
and around home by the Gulf . . . and with ordinary ex- 
pedition he may be in New Orleans again at the usual time when 
citizens are returning for the fall business. 


“Bocanegra to Ellis, February 13, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 43-45; Ellis to Bocanegra, February 14, 1842. Jbid., pp. 
45-47. Ellis’ version is correct. See The Daily Picayune, December 21, 
1841. 
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This, Ellis said, was as good evidence as that cited by Boca- 
negra; and it tended to prove that Kendall was not connected 
officially with the expedition.*’ 

Bocanegra replied that his government had not based its ac- 
tion solely upon statements gathered from the press. They, he 
said, merely strengthened an already strong presumption. Since 
the account which he cited was inserted in the paper by a co- 
laborer of Kendall it was an impartial confession that he “did 
not come with the invaders in an indifferent or passive charac- 
ter.” The same article, moreover, had appeared in the New Or- 
leans Bee. Continuing, he said: 


. . The Government of Mexico on becoming acquainted 
with these articles, regarded Mr. Kendall in the light of a per- 
son commissioned on the part of those who came to make war 
on it, and the right of taking these views cannot be denied it, 
nor that of using it to its own advantage; nor is it bound to 
accept the whole content of the article because it has adopted 
the part which favors its views. 


Bocanegra asserted that in styling Kendall as a commissioner 
he had interpreted the word as indicating a person in whom con- 
fidence was placed, and to whom was committed the execution 
of “this or that business.” That was the sense in which he had 
presented him; and it was Bocanegra’s opinion still that the 
captive should be considered in that light.** 

Another argument set forth by the Mexican government to 
justify its retention of Kendall was that he had violated a Mexi- 
can law of February, 1840, which prohibited foreigners from en- 
tering Mexico through Texas. The American minister pointed 
out that the terms of the law prescribed no other punishment 
than that the one who violated it should be sent out of the coun- 
try. Kendall, he said, certainly would be willing to go. Boca- 
negra felt, however, that the punishment should be greater in 
this case because of the manner in which the one who trans- 
gressed the law had entered the country; while President Santa 
Anna, to whose attention the matter was called, stated that al- 
though the law provided that foreigners coming into Mexico 


“Ellis to Bocanegra, February 14, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doe. 325, pp. 45-47. The quotation in this instance has been verified. 

*Bocanegra to Ellis, February 8, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doe. 325, pp. 65-68. 
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through Texas should be turned back immediately, it had refer- 
ence to those entering the country by ones and twos and not in 
’ armed bands as Kendall had done.** 

In this manner the negotiations continued between Ellis and 
the Mexican officials. The notes and interviews were extremely 
polite; yet strong terms were used. All told, it appeared that 
Ellis’ demands had produced but few results. In the United 
States evidently there was a feeling that a stronger man was 
needed in Mexico to handle the situation. On April 5th Web- 
ster informed Ellis that his actions regarding the Santa Fe cases 
had met with the approval of President Tyler ;*° yet the admin- 
istration already had selected Thompson to take his place. Later 
there was some doubt, it should be noted here, whether or not 
the new minister would be acceptable to the Mexican govern- 
ment. In fact, it did look on him with distrust at first, because, 
in Thompson’s opinion, as one of the leaders of the southern 
Whigs previously he had been active in support of the recogni- 
tion of Texas and then its annexation to the United States. 
Then, too, there was a general feeling in Mexico that he was 
sent there to cause a rupture between the two governments, 
thereby presenting an opportunity for the United States to ter- 
minate the war between Mexico and Texas.** 

For the purposes of this discussion Webster’s long and detailed 
instructions to Thompson, dated April 5, 1842, should be noted 
at some length. The Secretary of State took this occasion to 
assert that not every person found connected with an enemy 
army was a belligerent; in all wars, he said, multitudes of peo- 
ple had followed the armies out of curiosity and for protection. 
In certain countries, moreover, it was customary for traders to 
go in groups, and armed; this was the practice in western Texas. 
Such persons, therefore, were not combatants and should not be 
regarded in that light. Only those in the Santa Fe expedition 
who were in the pay of the Texas government, commissioned or 


“Bocanegra to Ellis, February 9, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 36-38; Ellis to Bocanegra, February 14, 1842. Jbid., pp. 
45-47; Bocanegra to Ellis, February 18, 1842. Jbid., pp. 65-68. 
“Webster to Ellis, April 5, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doe. 
325, p. 8. 
*Waddy Thompson, Recollections of Mexico (New York and London, 
1845), pp. 155-157. 
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enrolled for military service, he insisted, might be called belliger- 
ents and be held legally. 

The government at Washington expected, Webster explained, 
that those of the prisoners whom Mexico in view of the circum- 
stances had a right to hold would be treated as prisoners of war. 
Otherwise, serious consequences would follow; for Texas long 
had maintained her independence, and had been recognized by 
the United States and other powers. The war in progress be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, therefore, was a public war, not a re- 
bellion. The Secretary of State remonstrated against the re- 
ported treatment given the prisoners, and stated that even if no 
citizens of the United States had been involved his government 
would have felt it a duty to protest against such action on the 
part of Mexico. In this connection he continued, as follows: 


It is therefore, that the government of the United States pro- 
tests against the hardships and cruelties to which the Santa Fe 
prisoners have been subjected. It protests against this treatment 
in the name of humanity and the law of nations; in the name 
of all christian states; in the name of civilization and the spirit 
of the age; in the name of all republics; in the name of liberty 
herself, enfeebled and dishonored by all cruelty and all excess; 
in the name and for the honor of this whole hemisphere, it pro- 
tests emphatically against practices belonging only to barbarous 
people in barbarous times. 

By the well established rules of international law, prisoners of 
war are not to be treated harshly, unless personally guilty toward 
him who has them in his power, for he should remember that 
they are men and unfortunate. When an enemy is conquered 
and submits, a great soul forgets all resentment; and is entirely 
filled with compassion for him. This is the humane language 
of the law of nations; and this is the sentiment of high honor 
among men. The law of war forbids the wounding, killing, im- 
pressment unto the troops of the country, or the enslaving or 
otherwise maltreating of prisoners of war, unless they have been 
guilty of some grave crime; and from the obligations of this law 
no state can discharge itself, 

Every nation, on being received at her own request into the 
cirele of civil Governments, must understand that she not only 
attains rights of sovereignty and the dignity of national char- 
acter, but that she binds herself also to the strict and faithful 
observance of all those principles, laws, and usages which have 
obtained currency among civilized states, and which have for 
their object the mitigation of the miseries of war. 

No community can be allowed to enjoy the benefits of national 
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character in modern times, without submitting to all the duties 
which that character imposes. A christian people, who exercise 
sovereign power, who make treaties, maintain diplomatic relations 
with other states and who should yet refuse to conduct their mili- 
tary operations according to the usages universally observed by 
such states, would present a character singularly inconsistent and 
anomalous. 


Yet the United States government was reluctant to believe, 
Webster said, that Mexico would act in such a manner. He in- 
formed Thompson that he understood some of the prisoners had 
surrendered on a promise of immediate release, which was broken. 
If such was the case in Kendall’s experience, he added, the 
United States would be justified in demanding his release for 
that reason alone. 

After having been informed of the status of the negotiations 
as conducted by Ellis the new minister was told to make a 
thorough investigation of the Santa Fe affair. to consider care- 
fully the cases of all those who had asked the interposition of 
his government, and to demand the release of all citizens of the 
United States who were travellers or traders on the expedi- 
tion and, therefore, non-combatants. Thompson, if requested. 
was authorized to allow the Mexican officials more time to make 
investigations on their own account; but he was to demand that 
meanwhile the prisoners be treated according to the usages of civ- 
ilized warfare. Then if after ten days he had not received a 
favorable response to this demand he was to hold no further offi- 
cial intercourse with the Mexican government until he had re- 
ceived later instructions from his own. Finally, Webster in- 
structed Thompson to continue furnishing the prisoners with the 
necessities of life, as Ellis had been doing.** 

As it so happened the newly appointed minister had no oceca- 
sion to make use of these instructions in full; for meanwhile 
Ellis had continued his exertions in behalf of the prisoners. On 
April 11th he again demanded the release of Kendall, and at the 
same time asked that Buchanan, Houghtaling, J. C. Howard, 
Snively, Sully, and Torrey be set at liberty. It had been ascer- 


“Webster to Thompson, April 5, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 8-17. Another set of instructions, dated April 15th, is 
to be found in Daniel Webster, Works (6 vols., Boston, 1851), VI, pp. 
427-440. The two documents are practically identical. 
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tained clearly, he asserted, that the last six men had joined the 
expedition as traders, and had not borne arms against Mexico.** 

Three days later in an interview with President Santa Anna 
Ellis stated that he was to be replaced by Thompson, and he re- 
quested a final answer with regard to the liberation of the seven 
prisoners. At this time Santa Anna seemed anxious to grant 
the retiring minister’s request. He hesitated, however, because, 
as he said, it was currently reported in Mexico that two United 
States vessels of war had landed at Vera Cruz for the purpose 
of enforcing the demands which Ellis had made. The latter 
assured him that though two American vessels were at Vera Cruz 
they had not come for that reason. Santa Anna replied that as 
soon as he learned from the commandant there that the ships 
had sailed he would discharge the seven captives. Two days later 
this conditional promise was suspended because, Bocanegra said: 
(1) It was reported that Combs, after having returned to the 
United States, was coming to Mexico with an invading army; 
(2) the press in the United States was hostile to Mexico; (3) 
all the vessels of war of the United States had not left Vera 
Cruz; and (4) it was understood that the United States had 
participated indirectly in a recent blockade by Texas of the east- 
ern coast of Mexico. Ellis denied all these reports with the ex- 
ception of that pertaining to the American press. He explained, 
however, that the United States did not control the newspapers, 
and that they were not official organs of the government.** 

Arriving in Mexico City on April 16th, Thompson manifested 
an active interest in the Santa Fe prisoners even before he had 
presented his credentials to the proper authorities. He visited 
Kendall and others at the prisons for the purpose of gaining 
first-hand information in order better to present their claims. 
On learning that the New Orleans editor had been removed from 
San Lazaro he suggested that he, Ellis, or the two of them should 
write a note of protest. After Ellis had refused Thompson wrote 
the remonstrance on his own account.*° 


SEllis to Bocanegra, April 11, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doe. 
325, pp. 86-87. 

“27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doc. 325, pp. 90-94; Kendall, Narrative, 
II, pp. 303-306. 

*Thompson to Webster, April 29, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doc. 325, pp. 94-97. 
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On April 21st Ellis made his farewell visit to Santa Anna, 
and the incoming minister was presented to the President. At 
this time Santa Anna freed Kendall, Buchanan, Houghtaling, J. 
(. Howard, Snively, Sully, and Torrey, in accordance with his 
promise made a week earlier. A few days later Thompson was 
granted the liberation of Adams, Sheldon, and Thompkins whom 
he found at Santiago. He maintained that Ellis had never 
pressed their claims, although they had the same right to free- 
dom as did those whose liberation the retiring minister did 
secure.*® 

This brought to a close the negotiations to secure the release 
of citizens of the United States held as Santa Fe prisoners in 
Mexico. The government was criticized for not taking a stronger 
stand with regard to these men. Kendall made the complaint 
that the United States was slower in looking out for the welfare 
of its citizens than England and France were in behalf of their 
subjects. This, he stated, was a subject of mortification to the 
American prisoners of the expedition. Americans residing in 
Mexico said, he remarked, that it was best for citizens of the 
United States to carry British passports while travelling in Mex- 
ico. Kendall believed, however, that in the Santa Fe affair Ellis 
did all that the average diplomat would have done; but that had 
he taken a bolder stand, or had some such man as Andrew Jack- 
son been in the White House, the prisoners would have been freed 
much sooner.** 

Kendall felt that Santa Anna planned to hold him as long as 
he deemed it would be safe to do so. Apparently the President 
granted the release of the seven men when he did because he be- 
lieved that the United States was becoming aroused over the de- 
lay, as was evidenced by the fact that Ellis was being replaced 
by another who, Santa Anna thought, was coming with stronger 
instructions. Thompson concurred in this opinion. He stated 
that the Mexican government was anxious to secure a loophole by 
which to escape from the position in which it had placed itself. 


®Ellis to Webster, April 28, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. Doe. 
325, pp. 84-86; Thompson to Webster, April 29, 1842. Jbid., pp. 94-97. 

"Kendall, Narrative, II, pp. 217, 227, 332-335. The opinion that the 
United States should have taken a stronger stand in the Santa Fe affair 
was not limited to the prisoners themselves, but found expression also 
within the United States at the time. See, for instance, Baltimore 
Patriot and Commercial Gazette, April 26, 1842. 
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This chance, he added, was given in the departure of Ellis and 
the prestige which he himself carried.** 

Despite what he had said about the cases of Adams, Sheldon, 
and Thompkins having been neglected, Thompson also gave Ellis 
credit for doing all that was in his power to effect a release of 
the prisoners. Immediately after the group of seven had been 
set free, moreover, he felt that it had been done solely as a 
special favor to his predecessor; for, in his report of April 29th 
to Webster, he said: 


but I did feel sensibly that this release which had 
been asked, and then demanded by our Government, and refused, 
should have been conceded solely as a personal boon to Mr. Ellis, 
and so expressed with great particularity. 


This feeling on his part was removed later. Continuing, he 
wrote : 


But as in the note of . . . Bocanegra of the 23d . 
the act is stated to have been ‘solely on account of the close 
friendship existing between the United States and Mexico,’ and 
the liberations of the other three Americans . . . has re- 
moved much of unpleasantness which was thus produced.*® 


Thompson, acting in accordance with his instructions, fur- 
nished the remaining members of the Santa Fe expedition with 
money, food, and clothing. Other foreigners, official and unoffi- 
cial, did likewise. All of the other prisoners, with the exception 
of Navarro, were liberated in June, 1842.4° The American min- 
ister used his official and personal influence to induce the Mexi- 
can government to take this action. As a matter of fact, Bren- 
ham and Cooke gave him the main credit for their liberation.** 
Moreover, Thompson and L. 8S. Hargous, the United States con- 
sul at Vera Cruz, advanced money from their private funds to 
enable the prisoners to return to Texas. This was done, how- 


“Kendall, Narrative, II, p. 284; Thompson, Recollections of Mewico, p. 155. 

“Thompson to Webster, April 29, 1842. 27th Cong., 2nd Sess., Sen. 
Doe. 325, pp. 94-97. 

“Thompson, Recollections of Mexico, pp. 92-93; 100-101; Niles’ Reg- 
ister, July 23, 1842. One hundred ten of them were released on June 
9th, forty-seven on June 12th, while the remainder were freed on the 
occasion of Santa Anna’s birthday, or Saint’s Day, June 16th. 

“Brenham and Cooke to Thompson, June 23, 1842. Telegraph and 
Texas Register, August 24, 1842. 
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ever, with the understanding that they would be reimbursed by 
the Texas government.*? 


“The sum total amounted to approximately ten thousand dollars. 

Thompson to Hargous, June 13, 1842, Hargous to Thompson, June 18, 
1842, enclosures in, and, Thompson to Webster, June 20, 1842. MSS., 
: Dept. of State, Despatches, Mexico, XI. See also Telegraph and Tewas 
( Register, August 31, 1842. 
' Webster reproved Thompson for going to this extreme to aid the pris- 
oners, not because of the pecuniary phase of the matter, but on account 
of “the appearance at least of inconsistency with which the advance has 
made us chargeable.” Webster to Thompson, September 5, 1842. MBSS., 
Dept. of State, Instructions, Mexico, XV. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XXVIT 


Tuesday the 21st very fine weather, left at 64 A. M. met Mrs 
Douglass— Mr & Mrs Fowler, arrived at Joseph Clark’s Public 
House at 5 P. M. having traveled 38 miles this day— 

Wednesday the 22d fine weather— left at 7. A. M. went a new 
Road, came into the Town of Natchitochez from below— by Blud- 
worths’s Mills— two miles shorter than the old Road— Arrived 
at Natchitochez at 11 oclock A. M. found Madame P. Bossier in 
bad health but not so bad as we had anticipated. the meeting be- 
tween herself and Mrs Sterne was realy very affecting, and could 
not have been more so had they been real Mother and Daughter, 
Madame Felix Estrada, who is the old Ladies’s Mayor Domo (and 
a very fine Lady) was well, and glad to see us; went to Town and 
saw many of my Friends and old aquaintances who were glad to 
shake hands— delivered all the Letters intrusted to my care, and 
put some into the Post Office 

Thursday the 23d Cloudy, and drisly rain— purchased several 
articles of Merchandize of Mr H. M. Eder— a German and a very 
clever fellow, paid him all the monay I had with me, and remain 
in his debt $145. which I intend to pay him so soon as I possibly 
can do so 

Friday the 24th fair, and cold, wrote letters to Mr Hugh Grant 
sending him his account which he owes to the Estate of James 
Ogilvy $160.00 sending him the Papers and Documents of his 
Brother James Grant in Charge of Mr H. M. Eder, that if Mr 
Hugh Grant pays Mr Eder for me as Administrator of Ogilvy’s 
Estate said $160.00 to give him (H. Grant) up his Brother’s J. 
Grant’s Papers— or else to return them to me— in like manner I 
wrote to D. Akin as Administrator of Oliver Akin drawing on him 
for $53.57¢ in like manner as the above, also on S. W. Oakey for 
$24.75 same as above, also on David McLeod for $59.29 same as 
above all which I gave together with the respective Papers belong- 
ing to all the Persons above named to Mr Eder, and if [he] collects 
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the monay or any part of it is to account to me for it— gave Mr 
Eder Letters of introduction eta— 

Saturday the 25th saw Mr Henry Krabers, purchased of him one 
Third of a League of Land, deed and Power of attorney made out 
in C. 8. Taylor’s name but in fact belongs to Mr Bennett Blake 
and myself— on the purchase monay Mr Blake owes me $37.50c 
and then all the benefit resulting from said purchase is to be 
divided equally between us, gave H. Kraber my Bond for $100.00 
payable when I get the Patent for his Land which I purchased 
from him the Steam Boats Rowena— Starr, Republic and Maid of 
Iowa arrived and went away again— Business appears to be brisk— 
Streets very muddy— goods plenty, cotton rising— had an inter- 
view with Capt Peter Delmore, he is perfectly satisfied respecting 
our Land arrangements— want me to make out a deed to his 
Daughter Josefina Delmore for the Land. he paid me $35.00 
which he owed me for monay advanced for him for Taxes eta for 
said Land— he is yet in my debt $13.50 for which he says he will 
send me something 

Sunday the 26th November a most tremendous rain fell all day 
Swimming between where Madame P. Bossier lives and the main 
Town— so that I could not get home till a Horse was send for me 
to ride trough the water, went up the Hill and spent the Evening 
at Ma’s till 10 P. M. went to Bed— 

Monday the 27th no rain but Streets two feet deep mud— Mr 
Albert Long’s Waggon came in also Clevengers, waggon, Hamilton’s 
and Franlin Sparks went Security for Franklin Sparks for a 
Bale of Cotton to Mr Eder. the Cotton to be delivered to me at 
Nacogdochez for Mr Eder within one month from this date, loaded 
all my purchases on Mr Albert Longs’s Waggon, took his Re- 
ceipt— eta 

Tuesday the 28th no rain but Cloudy— waggons started, told 
every body good beye purchased all the Articles for consumption 
on the Road and had my Horse Shod before— cost $1.25 

Wednesday the 29th November tremendous Rain last night— 
yet we started this morning at 7 A. M. rain on the road— had [t]o 
walk over Bridges got elegantly wet before getting 12 miles— 
arrived at Joseph Clark’s at 12 oclock— stopped all day. 

Thursday the 30th rain, rain, rain, stopped all day, nearly dead 
with ennui— Joe Clark a fine fellow 
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Friday the 1st December left at 74 A. M. arrived at the Laplace 
Swamp which was all under water— returned back to Joe Clark’s 
and glad to stop all day— 

Saturday the 2d December Clear fine Skye— frost this morn- 
ing— settled with Joe Clark remain in his debt $10.50 which he 
shall have so soon as possible. he is a good man. (a friend in need 
is a friend in deed)— at 12 noon Spopt [sic] at Judge Speights an 
old friend of mine my wife was introduced to his two amiable 
Daughters, left Speights at 2. P. M. arrived at the Sabine at 4. 
P. M. Sabine out of its Banks compelled to stop all night at Mr G. 
Cook’s a good man but confound his accomodations 

Sunday the 3d December 1843 at 7 A. M. got into the Ferry 
Boat at McLanahan’s Store and went down the Sabine landed in 
the Swamp on the left Bank of the Palo Gacho had to wade out. 
(and nearly Swimming) to get to dry Land— paid Mr Cook $3.00 
for our last nights Expences and ferriage— very cheap— waded 
trough mud, water, and morass— to Elisha Roberts’s where we 
were once more comfortable and at home 

Monday the 4th Cloudy— left at 8 A. M. arrived at San Augustin 
at 9 A. M. spopped [sic] at Mr Deyoung’s saw several of my 
aquaintances— dined at Mr Deyoungs left San Augustin in a drizly 
rain— arrived at George Teal’s at 5 P. M. stopped for the night— 

Tuesday the 5th left at 84 A. M. Cloudy & warm got Mr D. Earls 
to pilot us across the Attoyaque Swamp which was overflowed got 
trough safe by 11 A. M. Commenced to rain at 1 P. M. arrived 
at Radford Berry’s at 2 P. M. wet— stopped for the night— 

Wednesday the 6th rain last night all day to day— could not 
stirr— had to stop in consequence of high water— the Carizo 
being out of its Banks and Slew, swimming, bad Business so near 
home and can not get there, however passed the day agreable 
enough with Mr and Mrs Berry who are old friends of ours— 

Thursday December the 7th fair. Cold weather— left in com- 
pany with Mr Berry, who was our Pilot trough the Swamp of the 
Carrizo— arrived at home at 10 A. M. found all the Childern well, 
all has gone on well since we left. Lafayette Holland who has 
been a Boarder with us since the commencement of the Spring left 
for New Orleans last Saturday in the afternoon Mr R. F. Millard 
requested me to go out 4 miles to the widow Sparks’s to marry 
him to said Lady which I accepted— and at 5 P. M. left for said 
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Place, performed the Rites of Matrimony between said Robert F. 

Millard and Mrs Massy C. Sparks according to Law, partook of a 

Splendid Supper and returned home by 84 P. M J. M. Williams 

D. D. stopped with [us| all night he is on his way to the Methodist 

E. Conferrence to be holden in Montgomery County, Mr Nelson 
‘ started to Crockett 

Friday the 8th fair weather went to the Office attended to some 
Business of Mr C. Chevallier’s Mr F. Hoya who started a few days 
ago to Crockett returned in Consequence of high waters, which 
prevented him passing on 

Saturday the 9th Cloudy in the morning cleared off fair in the 
Evening— No Business, nothing doing Town dull— I am Dull— 

‘ everything Dull— Dull. 

Sunday December the 10th 1843 fair in the morning Cloudy at 
noon went hunting to kill time, but did kill nothing else exept four 
poor little partridges— 

Monday the 11th fair weather, looks however very threatening, 
the Bla[c]k Boy Joe and myself made the gable ends to the Smoke 
house, thereby saved at least $6.00 which a Carpenter would have 

charged at 3 P. M. Mr Long’s waggon arrived, all my purchases 
arrived safe to my utter astonishment because [ expected every thing 
would have been ruined in consequence of the immence rains which 
hav fallen, all is safe exept the Coffee is a little Spoiled— no matter 
all the rest is good— my Boys Charles, Joseph, and Placide gone 
to School to Mr Farmer, — Placide is going on account of Mr F. 
Hoya, who subscribed for a Scholar, and has none to send— so I 
agree to let Placide go for him 

Tuesday the 12th December fine weather— mooved all my things 
out of the old, into the new Smoke House was hard at work all 
day— attended to a Law Suit for Mr Blake, Starr vs Wm Smith 
F. M. C. loaned Esquire Hamilton 8 yards Calicoe which he is to 
return so soon as he can go or send to Natchitochez, let Mr Dwyer 
have 16 yards of Towels at 30 cents pr yard, to be paid in 
waggoning 

Wednesday the 13th frost last night, very fine weather to day, 
made an arrangement with José Maria Mendoza to make me 2000 
rails at 75c pr hundred payable in merchandize, made also an 
arrangement with Wm Smith to hale the same at 75c pr hundred 
at work part of the day in improvements on the place was at the 
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office done but little business for Chevallier Miss Maria Hotchkiss, 
Miss Martha Pollitt and my Charles are gone out to Capt Hotch- 
kiss’s Place on the Moral 

Thursday the 14th warm this morning rained last night com- 
menced to make a Room out of the old Smoke House tore down the 
Partition I made last Spring and now is a fine Room— Mr Jones 
worked for me to day, I am Still making Improvements, on my 
Place, God knows if it will be of any account after all— Mr Hoya 
again started to Crockett Mr Blake informed me that he has sold 
the land I purchased of Kraber when last at Natchitochez for 
$450.00 $250.00 payable in cotton down, and the ballance in one & 
two years— our absentees Charley, Miss Maria & Miss Pollitt re- 
turned from the Moral— Juan Manzola whom I Employed to 
work for me to day commenced his days work but was informed 
that his child had died after leaving home (an infant) so he 
knoked off work and went home to make a Coffin to burry the 
Child— 

Friday the 15th December 1843 rain last night, all night— 
raining a little this morning, finished my Boy’s Room and, finished 
the Hen House, it appears that if it was not for my having some- 
thing to occupy me, the Blue Devils would get hold of me, went up 
Town late in the afternoon, and found the whole Town nearly 
Dead— 

Saturday the 16th Cloudy and looks very much like rain; the 
Bayou Lanana was out of its Banks during the night, it is falling 
now— 8. A M.— Mrs Sterne sat up all night with her Sister Mrs 
Taylor who is very Sick— much business to do at the office to day 
for Mr C. Chevallier no mail has arrived since my return from 
Natchitochez 

Sunday the 17th fair weather once more, no business doing 
to day, Mrs Taylor better, went gunning in the morning, and 
visiting friends, in the afternoon 

Monday the 18th Cold and Cloudy, very cold towards Evening at 
the office nearly all day, felt sick at dark— went to bed without 
supper with a little fever on me 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
Volume X, pages x, 617. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933.) Price, $12.50. 

This volume of the D. A. B. contains some 673 articles by 443 
writers. There are eighteen and a half pages on Thomas Jeffer- 
son, eight on Andrew Johnson, five and a half on John Jay, five 
on John Paul Jones, and from two to three pages on a number 
of characters. The average length of the sketches, however. is 
about three-fourths of a page, from 600 to 800 words. The al- 
phabetical range of the volume is from William Jasper to 
Thomas O. Larkin; the geographical range is truly national, 
non-sectional, and as objective as critical scholarship can make it. 

To this reviewer the articles of greatest immediate interest 
happen to be for personal or literary reasons: Marcus and Mor- 
ris Jastrow (orientalists), John Jay, Joe Jefferson, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Charles Jenks (author of “Diamond Dick” exploits), 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Allen Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, Anson Jones (an excellent article by Professor R. 
G. Caldwell), Chief Joseph (by W. J. Ghent), T. D. Judah, Phil 
and S. W. Kearny, Hall J. Kelley, Myra Kelly (who wrote 
“Little Citizens”), Fanny Kemble, Amos Kendall (strangely, 
but appropriately, by a professor of modern European history), 
George Wilkins Kendall, George Kennon, Captain Kidd, Richard 
Kimball, Grace King, Richard King (founder of the King Ranch 
in Texas), Rufus King, Father Kino (by Professor Bolton), E. 
Kirby Smith, Jean Lafitte, M. B. Lamar, and Sidney Lanier. 

The article on Thomas Jefferson is easily among the best half 
dozen or so in the ten volumes that have appeared, and it is 
probably the longest. It is the work of the editor, Dr. Dumas 
Malone, a native of Mississippi, and formerly Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Virginia. 

The sketch of the late editor, Dr. Allen Johnson, by J. F. 
Jameson of the Library of Congress, will be particularly inter- 
esting to readers who wish to know something about the editorial 
auspices under which the Dictionary of American Biography was 
inaugurated. He was educated at Amherst, Leipzig, Paris, and 
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Columbia University, New York. He taught at Grinnell College 
(Iowa), at Bowdoin, and at Yale. He wrote a life of Stephen 
A. Douglas, a volume in the Riverside History of the United 
States, entitled Union and Democracy, and Jefferson and His 
Colleagues. His chief preparation for the editorial management 
of the Dictionary—and the reason why he was chosen for the 
work, was the high excellence and the remarkable success of the 
Chronicles of America, a co-operative history of the United States 
in fifty volumes which he edited for the Yale University Press. 
He was killed by an automobile, near his office in Washington ; 
and was succeeded by Dr. Malone, who was already serving as 
associate editor of the Dictionary. This is the second volume to 
be issued wholly under the editorial supervision of Dr. Malone. 

The original plan contemplated twenty volumes, so that work 
is now half finished. Supplementary volumes will appear at in- 
tervals. 

It is to be hoped that a subject index will be incorporated in 
the plan, otherwise a world of information not obviously sug- 
gested by the titles of the sketches will be inaccessible. 

The importance of the Dictionary of American Biography to 
all schools, reference libraries, newspapers, and literary and _his- 
torical workers is beyond exaggeration. It is almost indispensable. 

EvuGene C. Barker. 


Culture Conflict in Texas, 1821-1835. By Samuel Harman 
Lowrie. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1932.) 
Pp. 189. $3.00. 

This is a Ph. D. thesis in sociology. In spite of its terminol- 
ogy, however, the study is historical, and the subject is the Anglo- 
American colonization of Texas and the development of the Texas 
revolution. Moreover, it is a good historical study. The titles 
of the nine chapters, when interpreted by the sub-titles, give a 
comprehensive indication of the contents: (1) The Environ- 
mental Foundation of the Cultural Conflict—in historical par- 
lance, the geographical field; (2) Size and Composition of the 
Population; (3) Conditions and Motives of Migration to Texas; 
(4) Selective Influences in Migration—uncertainty of success, 
economic depression, slavery, religious intolerance of Mexico; 
(5) Traditional Backgrounds—a discussion of the differences in 
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political training and experience between Mexicans on one side 
and the colonists on the other: (6) Attitudes and Opinions—how 
the colonists and the Mexicans regarded one another; (7) Return 
to Traditional Distrust and Suspicion—development of the 
causes of the Texas revolution; (8) Traditional Patterns and 
Conflicts—differences in language, religion, political concepts, 
attitude toward slavery, and judicial concepts; (9) Conclusions. 
The study is based chiefly on The Austin Papers, and follows 
closely the conclusions of the reviewer. As a sociological study, 
it seems to the reviewer that the population was too sparse and 
the period covered too short to justify impressive conclusions 
concerning social trends. 
The bibliography is thorough and the literary style is good. 
Eugene C. Barker. 


The Pioneer Miner and the Pack Mule Express. By Ernest A. 
Wiltsee. California Historical Society. Special Publica- 
tion No. 5. Pp. vii, 112, illustrations. (San Francisco, 
1931.) 

The stir and the bustle over, the dramatic days of the mad 
rush to California after gold have survived in thrilling stories 
of adventure, of romance, and of outlawry. But the present 
study is an eloquent and just, though belated, tribute to the 
sturdy men who in the early days organized the first express 
companies in California and by their constancy, perseverance, 
and enterprise made possible the essential communication of the 
miner with his folk back home and enabled business to be trans- 
acted between the far away West and the East. “The pack- 
mules have gone, and the packers have gone with them. But 
at least the memory of them should survive,” affirms the author. 

Painstakingly he has gathered the scattered pieces of infor- 
mation concerning the organization and development of the early 
express companies, he has pointed out how they were the result 
of a series of circumstances which made them as indispensable 
to the life of the gold camps as the blood stream is to the body, 
he has shown how the postal service of the government was not 
only inadequate to meet the unusual circumstances but most in- 
efficient, and he has carefully prepared a list of four hundred 
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and forty-six express companies, giving their location and— 
wherever possible—date of operation. 

It is the history not of the companies but of their relations 
with the early miners, the early mining days, and the succeed- 
ing mining industry. Starting in 1849 as “one-man” companies 
the expresses soon covered the entire mining area and their 
trains of pack-mules carried from a “sack of flour to a grand 
piano over the perilous grades and fords, without ever losing 
a single load.” Charging at first as much as two dollars for 
delivering a letter from San Francisco to a mining camp, the 
prices for this service soon decreased with the active competi- 
tion of rival companies until it dwindled down to ten and twenty 
cents. But the companies also rendered banking services. The 
heyday of the express companies was short. By 1856 the 
smaller companies had disappeared and most of the larger ones 
had been absorbed by Wells, Fargo & Company. The story of 
how the Pacific Union Express Company forced the all power- 
ful rival to come to terms and of how the pony express had to 
give way before the railway are but two of the dramatic inci- 
dents vividly but truthfully narrated in the course of this study. 

The efficiency with which the early express companies per- 
formed their duties is evidenced by the complete absence of criti- 
cism from their wide list of patrons. Nowhere in the news- 
papers or in private letters is there a word of complaint as to 
the services performed by them or the charges exacted, while 
the criticism of the government postal service is outspoken and 
general. But “they are gone,” muses the author, “their heroic 
efforts are over. And even the very remembrance of their work 
and their labors has faded from the memory of a fast progressing 
world, leaving practically no record behind them.” It is the 
record of their work which the author presents in this valuable 
study of the pioneer miner and the pack-mule express in the 
early days of California. 


C. E. CastaNnepa. 
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A Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition Under Colonel Doniphan, 
by Jacob S. Robinson (from the edition of 1848. Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Carl L. Cannon); The Emigrants’ 
Guide to California, by Joseph E. Ware (from the edition 
of 1849. Introduction and Notes by John Caughey) ; 
Route Across the Rocky Mountains, by Overton Johnson 
and William H. Winter (from the edition of 1843. Preface 
and Notes by Carl L. Cannon); The Past and Present of 
the Pike’s Peak Gold Regions, by Henry Villard (from 
the edition of 1860. Introduction and Notes by Le Roy 
R. Hafen); Scenery of the Plains, Mountains and Mines, 
by Franklin Longworthy (from the edition of 1855. 
Edited by Paul C. Phillips); The Emigrants’ Guide to 
Oregon and California, by Lansford D. Hastings (in fac- 
simile, from the edition of 1845. Introduction and Notes 
by Charles H. Carey) ; Scout and Ranger, Being the Per- 
sonal Adventures of James Pike of the Texas Rangers in 
1859-1860 (from the edition of 1865. With Introduction 
and Notes by Carl L. Cannon) ; Hall J. Kelley on Oregon. 
Reprints of five of his published works and “a number of 
hitherto unpublished letters.” (Edited by Fred Wilbur 
Powell. ) 

These eight volumes have appeared in Princeton University’s 
Narratives of the Trans-Mississippi Frontier. All of them bear 
the imprint date of 1932. The price range is from $2.00 to 
$3.50, and the volumes are sold separately. The plan of the 
series is thus announced by the General Editor, Carl L. Cannon: 
“All of the titles to be included in this series have long been 
out of print, and it is the hope of the Princeton University 
Press that to reprint them, thus making them readily available 
at a low price, will prove to be a distinct service to students and 
all others interested in the epic of the opening of the West.” 

To the textual reprint of the originals, the editors have added 
illustrations, maps, editorial notes, and, in some ways most im- 
portant of all, an index for each volume. The project was well 
conceived, the editorial work is adequate, the format is un- 
usually pleasing. The volumes are a great convenience to his- 
torians and to writers of western literature; and in themselves 
must make an extremely popular addition to school reference 
libraries and to public libraries adapted to the taste of boys in- 
terested in Indians, buffaloes, camping, mining, stage coaches, 
and the adventures inseparable apparently from the “Wild West.” 

E. C. B. 
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A Guide for the Study of British Caribbean History, 1763-1834, 
Including the Abolition and Emancipation Movements. 
Compiled by Lowell Joseph Ragatz. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932. Pp. VIII, 725. $1.50. 

Gireat Britain’s Caribbean possessions, beginning with the set- 
tlement of the island of St. Christopher in 1623, constituted 

“for more than two centuries . . . the most highly valued 

portion of the motherland’s far-flung empire.” Furthermore, 

innumerable problems arising out of Anglo-Saxon overseas ex- 
pansion were first encountered and solved in them.” Long 
neglect of this field of British colonial history has been followed 
in the past two decades by much productive research in the sugar 
islands’ political, social, economic, and constitutional develop- 
ment. This Guide covers “the critical period in British West 

Indian history witnessing the spectacular transition from opu- 

lence and commanding position to ruin and stagnation.” It has 

been most painstakingly compiled, having been eleven years in 
the making. A most comprehensive descriptive index, covering 

142 pages, increases the usefulness of the book. 

CuarLes W. Hackett. 


AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas State Historical Association 
will be held in Garrison Hall, at the University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, on April 21-22, 1933. 
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